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On July 3, 1914, the death of Joseph Chamberlain was 


announced. Mr. Chamberlain was the first man in British 
1914 public life to realize that Cobdenism was out- 


1930 worn and to see hope for England and the 

Empire in a fiscal reform, and he launched a 
crusade in 1903 to bring about closer ties between England 
and the Colonies through preferential trade arrangements. 
His health broke in 1910, after a prodigious campaign in 
favour of what then seemed to old-fashioned politicians a 


too daring idea. He had against him the Cobdenite Conser- 
vatives and the anti-Imperial Liberals, reinforced by nearly 
the whole City of London and the Banking World, who 
aimed at internationalizing the money interests. We used 
to hear that this internationalization of credit would stop 
all wars, that British Empire tariffs would promote them. 
This powerful and often expressed opinion had great weight 
in pre-war days. It was assumed that the Bankers and 
other British Financiers knew their own business and ours. 
Joseph Chamberlain died on the eve of that war which was 
to show that the City prophets had been in many respects 
totally wrong—wrong in their estimate of the peace-pre- 
serving virtues of international Finance, wrong in their 
views of the elasticity of credit, wrong about the world they 
lived in. After the war, and in spite of our disappointments 
in the judgments of our City leaders, they were called into 
consultation for the repairs required in the world. The 
result is not distinguished. Whose obsession it was that 
Germany must at all costs be rehabilitated, Germany 
the would-be slayer of modern civilization, Germany our 
most dangerous trade rival, we shall probably never know. 
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Mr. Churchill, in one of his books, has described how he and 
Mr. Lloyd George, on the evening of the Armistice, spent 
their time in discussing how Germany could be put on her 
feet. But all the politicians in England could not have 
managed to build up Germany’s power to injure us, if the 
Bankers of the world had not very cordially co-operated, 
and if British Finance houses had not launched loan after 
loan to keep her upon the London market. The Pundits 
were wrong again. It was not Germany, but England, that 
needed help. She did not get it; with the cordial approval 
of British economists a policy of rapid deflation was pur- 
sued, leading to the final disastrous decision to go back to 
the Gold Standard in 1925. That decision helped the 
Socialists to lead their supporters to the General Strike, 
it has achieved the troubles begun by the war. 

In 1926 a number of English Bankers and others issued 
a bleat to the world to lower Tariffs. This had as much 
effect as the barking of a dog upon other nations, who 
naturally consider their own interests first. 

In England the tale of ruin went on. Coal, Cotton, 
Shipbuilding, and the heavy Iren industries were all in 
desperate straits. Unemployment stuck at well over a 
million. The Banks took a hand, they studied British 
Industry, which, having hitherto been largely profitable, had 
not previously required to borrow on bad security. The 
Bankers were converted. They realized the dangers of the 
situation. 


On the 2nd of July a group of the most important men in 
the City of London met at Hambros Bank and passed the 

following resolution, which was sent by them 
The Bankers’ +o the three leaders of the three political 


Manifesto parties: 


“Tt is resolved that urgent measures for the promotion 
of inter-Imperial trade are needed to secure and extend the 
market for British products both at home and through the 
export trade. Bitter experience has taught Great Britain 
that the hopes expressed-four years ago in a plea for the 
removal of the restrictions upon European trade have failed 
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to be realized. The restrictions have been materially in- 
creased, and the sale of surplus foreign products in the 
British market has steadily grown. While we retain the 
hope of an ultimate extension of the area of Free Trade 
throughout the world, we believe that the immediate step 
for securing and extending the market for British goods 
lies in reciprocal trade agreements between the nations con- 
stituting the British Empire. As a condition of securing 
these agreements Great Britain must retain her open market 
for all Empire products, while being prepared to impose 
duties on all imports from all other countries.” 


THE signatories, with the principal Banks and Companies 
they direct, and of which they are many of 
them Chairmen, were as follows: 


The Signatories 


Mr. WALTER WuicHam Mr. Rosert Hueu TENNANT 


Str HERBERT 


(BANK OF ENGLAND). 
British Investment Trust. 
Robert Fleming and Co. 

(merchant bankers). 
London and North-Eastern 

Railway. 

Sun Insurance Office. 
Sun Life Assurance Society. 
LAWRENCE 

(Giyn, MILts anp Co.). 
Anglo-Internationl Bank 

(chairman). 

Associated Electrical In- 
dustries. 

Bank of Rumania (chair- 
man). 

Central London Railway 

Company. 

L.M.S. Railway. 

Ottoman Bank (chairman 
of London committee). 
Vickers-Armstrong (chair- 

man). 


(WESTMINSTER BANK). 

Bank of British West Africa 
(deputy-chairman). 

Brampton Brewery Com- 
pany. 

British Italian Banking 
Corporation. 

Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders (member of 
Council). 

Stanton Ironworks Com- 
pany (deputy-chairman). 


Str Harry Goscuen (Na- 


TIONAL 
Bank). 
Agricultural Mortgage Cor- 
poration (chairman). 
Atlas Assurance Company. 
Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China. 


PROVINCIAL 


Sir Grorce May (PRUDEN- 


TAIL ASSURANCE). 
British and Overseas Bank. 
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Lorp ASHFIELD (UNDER- 
GROUND GROUP). 
Associated Daimler Com- 
pany (chairman). 
Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries. 
Midland Bank. 

Mr. E. R. Peacock (BARING 
Bros. AND Co.). 

Bank of England. 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Mr. J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE 
(Lioyps Bank). 

Bank of London and South 
America (chairman). 

British Italian Banking 
Corporation. 

National Bank of Scotland 
(Extraordinary). 

Mr. Vivian Hueu SMITH 
(MorG@aNn GRENFELL AND 
Co.). 

Associated Electrical In- 
dustries. 

Hudson’s Bay Company 
(member of committee). 

Royal Exchange Assurance 
(governor). 

Lorp GLENCONNER (Chair- 
man, C. TeENNANT SONS 
AND Co.). 

Power Investment Corpora- 
tion. 

Tharsis Sulphur and Copper 
Company. 

Srr ALAN ANDERSON (BANK 
OF ENGLAND). 

Anderson, Green and Co. 
(managers of Orient 
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Steam Navigation Com- 
pany). 
Dundalk, Newry and Green- 
ore Railway. 
London, Midland and Scot- 
tish Railway. 
Suez Canal Company. 
Mr. ReetmnatD McKeEnna 
(MipLAND BANk). 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. 
Clydesdale Bank. 
Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders (member of 
council). 
North of Scotland Bank. 
Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada (trustee 
for Great Britain). 
Tobacco Securities Trust 
Company (chairman). 
Yorkshire Penny Bank. 
Str Harotp Snacce (Ep- 
WARD BOUSTEAD AND 
Co.). 
Atlas Assurance Company. 
Barclays Bank. 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas). 
Viscount BEARSTED 
(““SHELL”? TRANSPORT 
AND TRADING). 
Alliance Assurance Com- 
pany. 
Asiatic 
pany. 
Shell-Mex. 
Venezuelan Oil Concessions 
(chairman). 


Petroleum Com- 


(The above is taken from the “Financial Times,” July 5th.) 
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It will be seen that the signatories include nearly all the 
men of weight and importance in the City of London. 


Tus Bankers’ Manifesto, as it has come to be called, created 
an immense sensation, for the stronghold of Free Trade was 

still popularly supposed to reside in the City 
On the of London. Coming as it did after a resolu- 
Road to F ; i . 
nee ae tion of the Trade Unions Council, expressing 

a desire to reconsider Cobdenism in the light 
of modern knowledge and modern conditions, it appeared to 
all but the most rigid Cobdenites to finally dispose of the 
corpse of Free Trade which had long since shown signs of 
requiring burial. The announcement appeared in the Press 
on the 3rd. 

This thought prompted many, who remembered the lost 
leader, to go to Westminster Abbey to see his bust on the 
3rd and 4th July, and in the presence of this memorial to 
him to recall his great campaign. An unknown hand had 
decorated the monument with flowers, and the following 
message was written on a card: 


** Joseph Chamberlain died July 3rd, 1914, 
The Battle won July 3rd, 1930.” 


The Battle is not yet won, but since Lord Derby has changed 
sides, as did his ancestor at Bosworth, may we not accept 
the happy omen? 

The Times printed a leading article on July 5th which 
gave a fresh impetus to the whole question of Protection 
and Empire Trade. The effect of the Bankers’ Manifesto 
on our contemporary was very powerful and the leader 
expected that “its effect upon the public mind generally 
must in any case be profound. .. . One certain result is the 
burial of the already extinct Referendum,” and the writer 
added: 


‘Whatever else comes of the great controversy ahead, it 
cannot touch the impartial quality of the bankers’ findings. 
In the prevailing mood of weary vacillation, which is giving 
the nation all that is burdensome in protection with all that 
is insecure in free trade, their clear and spontaneous guidance 
is a national service of a high order.” 
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THE effect of the Bankers’ judgment on the Conservative 

Party wasimmediate. The Referendum has not been openly 
dropped, but the following resolution, moved 

The ‘ by the leader of the opposition, Mr. Baldwin, 

omenaeinre in the House of Commons on July 16th, 
appears to eliminate it: 


“That this House, believing that a return to prosperity 
can best be promoted by safeguarding the home market 
against unfair foreign competition and by expanding the 
export market by reciprocal trade agreements with the 
Empire overseas, regrets that the Government has reversed 
the policy of Safeguarding instead of extending it, and has 
arbitrarily excluded from consideration the imposition of 
duties upon foreign food-stuffs devised to obtain equivalent 
advantages for British manufactures and agriculture in 
British markets and elsewhere.” 


Mr. Baldwin said that although the House had heard 
much of this subject, he raised it again because it was the 
last chance there would be of a debate before the Imperial 
Conference. We were at the parting of the ways. He asked 
what part we were going to take? 


“One of the things that had caused a great deal of 
uncertainty in trade had been the handling by the Govern- 
ment of the Safeguarding of industries, and it had been 
coupled with the uncertainty caused by the increase of 
taxation. The psychological factor of increased taxation 
twelve years after the peace had probably done more than 
any single action of the Government to knock the heart out 
of industry. While the heart was being knocked out of 
producers at home there had been the backhander given to 
the producers of colonial sugar when in July last the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer announced that all the colonial 
preferences would be taken away.” 

Labour and the Nation said one thing, that there should 
be no duties and therefore no preferential rebates, and 
Mr. Thomas (at present Secretary for the Dominions), said 
another, viz.: 


“T answer the right hon. gentleman finally by saying 
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again, speaking for myself and the Government, that we 
will enter this Imperial Conference excluding nothing from 
our consideration. We will discuss everything on its merits 
with a single-minded desire to do all that is possible.” 

Mr. Baldwin asked which of these statements represented 
the mind of the Government. 


Mr. SNOWDEN said that there would be no safeguarding, 
no protection, no preference. He made a number of state- 
» ments about Australia, which have since been 
seem dealt with by the Prime Minister of that 
country, and to which we shall refer later. 
He made his usual embittered references to his opponents 
and to the employers and all who foster trade. He was 
followed by Mr. Lloyd George, who was entertaining, and 
who slashed about, but who added nothing to the value 
of the debate. Sir Oswald Mosley’s speech was thoughtful 
and showed that he can consider national problems on 
un-party lines. He made a protectionist and an Imperialist 
speech, from which—Manchester Guardian report—we take 
the following passages: 


“The fundamental difference between the post-war and 
the pre-war situation confronted them with a new situation, 
in the face of which the discussion of old traditional policies 
was sterile. 

“Glancing at the factors which had produced that new 
situation, he enumerated the international movement in 
world prices during the last few years with violent price 
fluctuations, the development of the great producer organi- 
zations strongly financed, and the growth of mass production 
among Oriental populations, threatening to undermine the 
whole White standard of living. 

“What was our constructive answer to that position? 
On the last debate he had suggested it might be necessary 
to insulate these islands against the shocks of present world 
conditions. That policy would have far greater possibilities 
of success when you could extend the area to embrace the 
whole Commonwealth of nations, within whose borders 
could be found every resource, human and material, which 
industry required. 
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“Tr they could achieve the objective of developing within 
the borders of that Commonwealth a higher standard of 
civilization than in the rest of the world, 
ame ‘fs immune from the shocks and dislocations of 
the new factors, they would have an achieve- 
ment in which they could find some measure of agreement. 

‘*So far there were only two policies to achieve that 
object. The first was that we should impose tariffs on food- 
stuffs in order to give our Dominions an advantage in return 
for which they could give an advantage to our exports. 
That at any rate was a policy which was clear-cut and 
could be explained and defended.” 

The other policy was bulk purchase of food-stuffs from 
the Dominions and a guaranteed price for home-produced 
food. Mr. Snowden had thrown cold water on the idea of 
bulk purchase, but Sir Oswald Mosley continued to press 
this policy. Mr. Lloyd George interrupted him to ask 
whether he could guarantee the price of wheat produced in 
this country being higher than the world price, to which 
the speaker answered: 

‘IT myself certainly would suggest it is not good enough 
in the present agricultural depression to say to the British 
farmer, ‘ We will give you the world price.’ That is simply 
the stabilization of depression. To have an effective policy 
for British agriculture you must give to the British farmer 
a price at least 10s. a quarter higher than the world price. 
We simply delude ourselves if we do not face that fact.” 


He did not think that Tariffs alone could meet the case. 


“There was the dumping factor. Great selling organiza- 
tions after a bumper harvest under great pressure could 
dump products on a huge scale at an almost give-away price 
against which no tariff barrier would be effectual. On the 
other hand, by the method of the Import Board they could 
easily absorb the dumped wheat to any extent they pleased, 
with advantage of cheap bread to the consumer and at the 
expense of the exporting organizations, consistent, of course, 
with the interest of the British farmer. The system of 
tariffs was too simple a device for the complex facts of the 


modern world.”’ 


wh 
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There is some hope, when a speech like this is applauded 
both by Socialists and Conservative members, that the 
House of Commons is less hidebound than its present leaders. 
Another Socialist member, Mr. Hammersley, spoke in favour 
of a modification of the Gold Standard and pleaded for an 
Empire currency. 


Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN wound up the debate for the 
Conservatives, speaking well and warmly criticizing Mr. 


Snowden for his unhelpful speech. 


. Nevill 
et “ Tf that was the spirit in which the Govern- 


ment proposed going into the Imperial Con- 
ference, if those were the principles which were uppermost 
in the mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, what chance 
had they of bringing about economic unity in the Empire? 
“Did not the Chancellor of the Exchequer yet under- 
stand that what they had in mind was not merely a question 
of goods from this country going free into Australia and 
competing with Australian manufactures or of Australian 
products coming free into this country and competing with 
British products. What they wanted primarily was a 
system of rationalization under which it should be possible 
to arrange that each country in the Empire should consider 
the products it could best produce to meet the needs of its 
own people, and that, in so far as it was unable to meet 
those needs, the deficiency should be made up by other 
countries in the Empire rather than by importations from 
foreign countries.” 


Mr. MacDonald also spoke, but he added nothing to the 
debate, which was not a very distinguished one from a 
House of Commons point of view, although it brought out 
clearly that there is some hard thinking being done, and 
that the Socialists are, some of them, getting away from 
the Free Imports, snubbing the Dominions, and starving 
the Colonies policy of their leaders. 


In the course of his speech in this debate, in which he 
“bolted, barred, and banged the door” against the Empire, 
Mr. Snowden also committed himself to the statement that 
Australia’s present financial difficulties were due to safe- 
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guarding policy. This brought an immediate answer from 
Mr. Scullin, the Commonwealth Prime Minister, who, on 

: July 18th, referring to Mr. Snowden’s state- 
Mr. Scullin 


peda ments in the House of Commons on the 16th, 

said that Mr. Snowden was mistaken. It was 
not safeguarding that had damaged Australia, but the previous 
policy which had allowed her to be flooded with imports. 
Mr. Scullin is a Socialist, but he is an Imperialist, and of 
course a protectionist. He went on to say: 


** He declined to believe that Mr. Snowden intended to 
shut out altogether from discussion at the Imperial Con- 
ference the question of reciprocal trade preferences. Statistics 
showed that Australian preferences towards Great Britain 
had increased from £20,000,000 in 1907 to £52,000,000 in 
1929. Notwithstanding tariff increases, British preferences 
had been increased and would be increased still further if 
Great Britain would enter further reciprocal arrangements. 
Many tariff items, heavily taxed under the foreign rate, 
were admitted duty free from Great Britain.” —Reuter. 


But then what would become of the Social Revolution 
if the Empire got together and the workpeople of this 
country became prosperous and contented, and where 
would Mr. Snowden be if this occurred! If our present 
Government is to be understood, we must remember the 
professed opinions of their leaders, which have always been 
revolutionary. They say less about Revolution than they 
did, but they have not announced any change of opinion, 
and as far as we know they stand where they did, and they 
have made some scores in their year of office which have 
not been acknowledged by them or noticed by their opponents. 


For instance, Mr. Snowden has not said so, but he for one 
must be a proud man. After a year, during which he has 
, guided the economic policy of the country, 
on * the borrowing for the Dole has gone up again. 
The House of Commons has been asked for 

another 10 million pounds, making the total 60 million of 
overdraft. The expenditure on this service is now £450,000, 
nearly half a million, a week. This grant in aid of 10 million 
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will last, af the unemployment figures do not rise further, about 
another twenty-two weeks. 

The Press is apt to speak of Mr. Snowden as a rigid 
“sane economist,” a “purist.” He is, as we know, an 
unbending believer in the free importation of foreign goods 
of all and any kind. But is he a financial purist, and if so 
what is “ purity’? 

There is an invaluable little book just reprinted, called 
Potted Biographies (Boswell Printing and Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 6d.), and under the heading devoted to Mr. Snowden 
we find the following quotation from his writings and 
speeches: 


““*' There is no other way under Heaven by which the 
poor can be made better off than by making the rich poorer.’ 

“He had never been able to understand the mentality 
of those who stood for the private ownership of land. He 
wanted an income-tax of 15s. in the £. 

““*The existence of a rich class is responsible for the 
poverty of the mass.’ 


“* Taxation instead of discouraging individual effort 
tends to stimulate it.’ 


Now if these utterances are those of a “‘ sane economist,” 
the rest of us—several million people in this island—should 
all be put into Bedlam. 

But the point of making these quotations is not to 
reproach the Press and others for repeating what are known 
as clichés, but to call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Snowden is apparently still aiming at Revolution no less 
than is the Clydeside group, only he has left off saying, as 
he did in 1917, “‘ this next week-end we must paint Britain 
red,” or ‘‘ we must follow Russia.’’ Now he talks more 
mildly, but his acts speak for him and they speak the same 
language as in former years. His acts say, ‘‘ We must cease 
to safeguard the British worker, we must let in the Foreigner,” 
and when this results, as so shrewd a man of course foresaw, 
in an increase of over 800,000 in the unemployed, he no 
doubt believes that this isthe easy path to Revolution and 
the confiscation of private property. He is getting his way 
by another route, and so far he is “ getting away with the 
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goods’ in that attention has not yet been directed to his 
skilful manceuvres. He would, perhaps, have reached his 
destination even more rapidly had the whole Dole been 
stopped altogether, both the legitimate insurance and the 
pure “relief ’? form of it, but that would have made him 
and his colleagues unpopular. Still, there is some evidence 
that the Ministry of Labour is, by ruling, doing something 
on its own account towards this. In the Unemployment 
Debate in the House of Commons on July 18th, Sir Arthur 
Steel Maitland, Minister cf Labour in the late Government, 
said: 


“The position has been greatly aggravated by the 
ghastly results of the alterations made in the rules. The 
effect of the methods adopted had been to render it more 
difficult for men out of work at any time to get a job, and 
to bring on to the Fund a large number of people who 
should not be there.”—The Times Report. 


Whether this is ineptitude or design the result is the 
same; chaos in administration and suffering to the adminis- 
tered. Mr. Snowden and Miss Bondfield are here certainly 
following Russia! 


THE by-election in Norfolk, an agricultural constituency, 
attracted considerable attention. The candidates were 


Mr. T. A. Cook, Conservative, and Lady 

a Noel-Buxton, Socialist. The feature of the 
election was that the candidate professed 

himself both a follower of Mr. Baldwin’s—and in this 
capacity he had official sanction—and also an Empire Free 
Trader. Being an Empire Free Trader he had the support 
of Lord Beaverbrook, who flung himself into the campaign 
with passionate ardour. The election took place on July 9th. 
The Socialist candidate got in, with a majority of 179, 
the previous Socialist member (her husband) having had 
a majority of 1,883 at the last election. The Conservatives 
were not dissatisfied with the results, although they would 
have preferred a win, no doubt, but owing to the great 
activity shown by both sides 75 per cent. of the electors 
went to the poll, which is no small performance for a rural 
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constituency. The Free Trade Conservatives, who existed 
in larger numbers early in July than they do now, were a 
little inclined to blame the Empire Crusaders for the fact 
that Mr. Cook did not get in, and it is true that Lady Noel- 
Buxton used the cry of dear food on every platform, but 
Liberals and Socialists always do this anyhow, whether 
fighting against the old Conservative platform of safe- 
guarding only some manufactures, or the new one of also 
safeguarding farmers. There is not a pennyworth of 
difference in it. The writer remembers a placard with a 
picture of a frying-pan and the accompanying inscription 
of “Your bacon may not cost you more, but your frying- 
pan will,” being placarded all over the constituency of a 
timid safeguarding Conservative who might as well have 
been braver—he would have been no worse off! 


THE true protagonist in North Norfolk was Lord Beaverbrook 
—he created the impression of being on fire with conviction. 
He was like a revivalist preacher who sees the 


Lord light and is stammering to bring the truth to 


B brook 
seer” his hearers. “TI can save you if you will be 


saved. I will save you even if you won’t be saved,” he said 
in effect on every platform. If the Conservative leaders fail 
to use this great power they will do their party a lasting 
injury. 

In our last issue we wrote of his services, and this drew 
a letter from Lord Beaverbrook to the Editor. It was a 
private letter, but leave was asked, and obtained, to quote 
one passage. At the conclusion, Lord Beaverbrook said: 


“Most people think that the man makes the cause. 
Nothing is further from the truth. It is the cause that 
makes the man, and on this occasion the cause itself is 
so splendid that it raises the man, if not to higher alti- 
tudes, at any rate to a higher plane than he has hitherto 
reached.”’ 


There is nothing to add to this. It is a great truth and 
admirably expressed. May the man use all the strength 
that is in him to help us all in this time of great national 
peril. 
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Mr. Lansspury has made the Serpentine hideous with his 
appalling bathing arrangements, and incidentally two people 
have been drowned as the result of his “Lido.” 
raed * agus He has also greatly diminished the beauty 
Parks and— Of the lake in Regent’s Park by “ shaving” 
two of the islands, and his other deplorable 
uglifications are numerous. It is now announced that he 
intends to do a lot more work of this kind during the 
winter, with a view to giving employment to a few of the 
800,000 people he and his colleagues have thrown out of 
work. Mr. Lansbury is sometimes spoken of as a mistaken 
but benevolent old gentleman, who hardly realizes the harm 
he is doing and who has the best intentions in the world, 
though no taste, and not too much brain. Is this picture 
a correct one? Let us look back a little and see who Mr. 
Lansbury is and what was his career before he took office 
in the present Government and began to build Lidos and 
sand-gardens in our Parks in London. Mr. Lansbury is one 
of the few Socialist Leaders who profess Christianity, and 
therefore he has been an effective recruiter for his party 
among the clergy, he is therefore of much value to it. 

He has been twice to prison. He signed the Leeds 
Manifesto in 1917, which aspired to “follow Russia” by 
establishing thirteen “ soviets ’’ of workmen and soldiers to 
displace the Government, at this crucial juncture of the war, 
and begin “‘a new era of peace.” This manifesto was 
signed by others who are in the present Government 
besides Mr. Lansbury, i.e. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. Snowden. 


In February 1918, at the most desperate crisis of the war, 

the following was one of Mr. Lansbury’s contributions to 

the strengthening of our country when we 

nag “sae ary wore fighting for our lives and when the 

; flower of English manhood was in France 

and was on the eve of sustaining the tremendous German 
attack: 


‘“ Comrades of the countries whose Governments are at 
war with ours! Comrades of the International! Our Com- 
rades! . . . Our hour is your hour. And our hour comes. 
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The Russian Revolution has raised a sun in Heaven which 
never can go out. . . . Jt is the token that our hour comes. 
.. . The supreme hour HAS COME!” 


Pretty good that, for a dear old gentleman who looks so 
patriarchal. But there is more to come. On December 21, 
1918, having failed to secure a Soviet Revolution during 
the war, Mr. Lansbury said ‘‘ Organized Labour can exercise 
a veto more absolute than any House of Lords. . . . Get 
ready to strike.” 

And is the benevolent Mr. Lansbury so anxious for people 
to have amenities, as he now says. Listen to him in 
December 1919. 


“The Labour Movement will always have the difficulty 
of benevolence to fight. The erection of health centres, clubs, 
even of industrial undertakings by rich people, must compel 
a certain admiration from the unthinking.” (Our italics.) 


Mr. LANSBURY went to Russia in 1920, and the results that 
might be expected followed. But wireless messages were 
intercepted between Tchitcherin and Litvinoff, 
which were made public. They showed the 
relations between the Daily Herald, with 
which Mr. Lansbury was connected, and the Russian Govern- 
ment. 


Litvinoff to Tchitcherin, July 11, 1920. 

“Tf we do not support the Daily Herald, which is now 
passing through a fresh crisis, paper will have to turn ‘ Right ’ 
trade union. In Russian questions it acts as if it were our 
organ. After Lansbury’s journey it has gone considerably 
more to the ‘ Left,’ and decidedly advocates ‘ direct action.’ ”’ 


Mr. Lansbury 
in Russia 


A dear old gentleman, Mr. Lansbury! But there is more 
and better. 


T'chitcherin to Litvinoff, July 20th. 

“Tf you have not enough ready money for the subsidy 
to Daily Herald, tell him subsidy will be paid by those who 
have authority to organize the financing of our institutions 
abroad. The subsidy for the preservation of control must 
be paid by degrees.” 
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Litvinoff io Tchitcherin, July 22nd. 
‘“‘T have given instructions that the Chinese bonds which 
are there be handed over to the Herald.” 


An immense amount of mud was stirred up over the 
subsequent proceedings. We once more refer our readers 
to that admirable work Potted Biographies (Boswell Printing 
and Publishing Co., Ltd.) for the sequel. We are greatly 
indebted to that publication for placing Mr. Lansbury’s 
career before us in correct proportion. We leave our readers 
to their own comments. None are required from us. 


ENGLISHMEN, with even the smallest knowledge of India 
and who can face facts, will not be in the least surprised at 

: the apparently unanimous rejection of the 
india Simon Commission by talking India. To the 
sensible mind that is reinforced by steady sight, the reason 
will be obvious; but for the benefit of the more imaginative 
but less clear-sighted “‘ white baboo” (an even greater menace 
than his black brother), who claims to govern us by the words 
he utters or writes, we will endeavour to trace original causes. 
The leading article on the Viceroy’s recent speech, which 
appeared in the Morning Post of July 10th, states the case 
admirably. After laying down the sound maxim that a 
Governor-General stands or falls according to his ability to 
govern, the article continues, “ By this test Lord Irwin has 
failed; he found a population which, generally speaking, 


obeyed the law and respected authority: he neglected to | 


enforce the law; he placed politics in the seat of justice.” (Our 
italics.) 

But certainly Lord Irwin is less to blame than the Govern- 
ment at home, which is supposed to direct our policy. On 
this point our one first-rate Imperial administrator, who was 
chivied out of office, namely, Lord Lloyd, spoke pregnantly 
to the Central Asian Society when he said some time back 
that the root of our difficulties was in substituting a series of 
ambiguous phrases for a clear, consistent policy. 

What effect does this régime of politics and ambiguous 
phrases have on the Indian mind, whether loquacious or 
silent ? 
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It produces chaos, coupled with the universal, perpetual, 
and haunting fear of guessing wrongly which side is going to 
win! On present form it appears to be obviously the 
Nationalists. 

How can so-called Indian Liberal or Moderate opinion 
think otherwise. For four years we have seen the Government 
extend the greatest licence to all those who make the most 
violent speeches. The agitators have been all the more 
respected the wilder they became, and extremist propaganda 
has been the safest sanctuary from justice. The Liberals 
knew they were losing ground for their half-way attitude. 
They were told by their own people that they were cowards, 
and frightened by a foreign Government; yet this fright- 
inducing foreign Government did nothing to help or back 
the Moderates, except to tell them to keep calm. So the only 
hope of the Liberal (as of all Liberals) seemed to be to keep 
abreast of the foremost wave and make discreetly impassioned 
harangues about “‘ Dominion Status.”’ As the British Govern- 
ment at home periodically and often in full-dress debate also 
used the magic phrase, they were well in with both worlds, 
and so fulfilled the glorious principles of all Liberal parties. 
And as neither Liberals nor Swarajists were in the least 
responsible if anything went wrong with India, they could 
go on yelling to their heart’s content and with complete 
immunity. 


In the midst of all this frogs’ paradise appeared King Stork. 
Fundamentally, the Simon Commission is wholly unpalatable 
to so-called Indian public opinion for two 
ae on Report T°280ns. In the first place the Report is both 
exhaustive and definite, and in the second 
place its proposals would necessitate talkative Indians really 
getting down to a bit of responsible work. 
There are no ambiguous sentiments about this Report. 
It gives a detailed, accurate, and dispassionate account of 
India, and frames suggestions that deal with realities and 
not with theories. It is a responsible document that aims 
at making Indians responsible people. For all his talk, 
responsibility is the last thing the Nationalist wants. When 
he shouts that by not mentioning Dominion Status the 
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Report has not gone far enough, he really knows that by 
advocating responsible Indian Provincial Government the 
Report has possibly gone too far. The Report proposes a 
test. That is what the talking Indian dare not have. But he 
can squeal, and experience has taught him that squealing 
pays. 

Last month we referred to the first volume of the Report. 
This was published on June 10th. The second volume 
appeared on June 24th, too late for us to comment usefully 
on its recommendation. It will be remembered that the 
Commission was appointed under the Government of India 
Act, 1919, to inquire into the working of the “‘ Reforms” 
and Government, to deal with education and to report as 
to whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish 
the principle of responsible Government. The Report is 
unanimous all through. 

The measured and accurate judgment of the Commis- 
sioners, so admirable in the first descriptive and historical 
volume, has not failed them in the second. There are 
points where well-informed Anglo-Indian opinion does not 
go all the way with the Commission, but their views are so 
well informed and balanced that even where they differ 
from Indian experience, it seems to us that they should be 
listened to with attention. 


THE constitution should be permitted to develop itself. It 
is, says the Report, “‘a difficult and delicate operation to 
transplant to India forms of Government 
which are native on British soil . . . we have 
ourselves, in attending debates in the Assembly 
and provincial Councils, been more impressed 
with their difference than from their resemblance to the 
Parliament we know.” 

The Report goes on to say that India as a whole and 
not British India alone must be considered. ‘“‘ All India is 
more than British India,’ and the ruling Princes and their 
principalities cannot be left out. The Report continues: 


The Recom- 
mendations 
Summarized 


“Tt is one of the great claims of British Rule in India 
that it has brought a peace and unity hardly ever before 
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known in the Peninsula . . . although one part only is 
directly under British Rule.” 


The unity brought about by this peace imposed from 
without enabled India to become nationally conscious. 
Federation is therefore the ideal. To this general scheme 
there should be one exception. Burma should be omitted. 
Burma’s “ inclusion in India is an historical accident.” 

But Federation is for the future, and can only be accom- 
plished if the Indians show sufficient competence to under- 
take the task. Provincial Government must come first. 
Dyarchy, that dismal failure, is to go. 


““'We propose that in future, the progress of these great 
areas should be trusted to a unitary Government responsible 
to the Legislatures elected on an extended franchise... . 
Each of the Provinces . . . will be able to evolve by a process 
of growth and development of executive and legislative 
machinery most suited to it. The essence of the plan is to 
afford to Indians the opportunity of judging by experiment, in 
the provincial sphere, how far the British system of Parlia- 
mentary Government is fitted to their needs and to the 
natural genius of their people.” (Our italics.) 


The Report even, after evident hesitation, advocates 
the handing over of the responsibility of the police to these 
local legislatures. 


But the Governor of the Province will be there, and “ the 
full force of Majority rule is mitigated by the power of 

intervention vested’ in him. The Governor 
ll ihe will only intervene after consulting with the 

Governor-General, ‘“‘for it is on the strength 
of the central administration that the peace and safety of 
India ultimately depend.” The British Army is to remain, 
and to remain under the control of the Viceroy. For the 
Commissioners say “‘we must ensure that we do not put 
forward proposals that will permit of Government being 
replaced by anarchy.” The Report makes an “ absolute 
condition ” for the safety of India during self-development 
that the gateway from the North should be held: 


“The Army in India must be strong enough for its task. 
We hold that for many years the presence of British troops, 
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and British officers serving in Indian regiments, will be 
essential.” 


And while the dangers to peace from outside are 
grave, the menace of internal disturbance are equally serious. 
The Report deals with this at length and says: 


‘* Nowhere in the world is there such frequent need for 
courageous and prompt action as in India, and nowhere is 
the penalty for hesitation and weakness greater.” 


66 


There must therefore be, say the Commissioners, “a 
Power which can step in and save the situation before it is too 
late.” (Our italics.) 

In the above simple sentence the Commissioners have 
given the whole history of our successful earlier rule in India 
and have implied the reasons for our later failures. 


‘*The Governor-General, or the Governor as the case 
may be, must be armed with full and ample powers. We 
desire to give the fullest scope for self-government, but if 
there is a breakdown then an alternative authority must 
operate unhampered.”’ 


THE view of the Commissioners is, in brief, that the British 


are to secure India from the possibility of aggression from | 


without, or civil war and anarchy within, 


A Wall of while her peoples work out some sort of 


Protection 


parliamentary system. Whether this can be | 


done without greatly strengthening the British Army in 
India, if the police are not to be under our control, remains 
to be seen. This latter point of the Police is one of the weak 
spots of the Simon Report, and the Report should be read 
in full in order that the reasons for the Commissioners’ 
decision should be understood. They seem themselves to 


have had great doubts, and they have quite fairly stated | 


both sides of the case. Their decision, if adhered to, would 


certainly jeopardize that internal peace which has hitherto | 


owed its existence to the neutral attitude of the Police. The 
other weak spot in the Report is its financial section, and 
its apparent failure to realize what is the root origin of 
present-day Indian economic difficulties. But in spite of 
any blemishes it may have, the Simon Report is a monument 
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of Statesmanlike planning, and coming now, the Govern- 
ments here and in India should anchor themselves to general 
agreement with its findings. It is rather alarming to find 
that this is apparently not being thought of. 


On July 9th the Viceroy made another of his ill-timed 
announcements. Instead of firmly facing and boldly dealing 
: with what is, he wafted himself to the rarefied 
The Viceroy ether of hopeful possibilities to be attained by 
Does it Nei ; A 
Again yet more talking in the immediate future. 
Let everybody be good (and of course con- 
versational) and all will be beautiful, was the burden of his 
discourse. Unfortunately nobody has the faintest intention 
of being good. Everyone, on the other hand, is bent on 
playing for his own hand, and the advantageous hand to 
play at the moment appears to be the anti-British one. 
Lord Irwin urges Indians to sink their differences and come 
to the Conference a united band of brothers. But the only 
point of contact between this continent of warring races 
is ragging the British Raj. The danger of the Viceroy’s 
mellifluous speech is that, while it pays lip-service to the 
work and result of the Simon Commission, which is a definite 
framework for future government, yet he appears to be 
prepared to shelve it in favour of more talking and more 
negotiating with the chaos-makers. He is thus playing 
straight into the hand of the Nationalists, who want to 
destroy by talk and shooting. To take the Commission 
Report seriously, as it deserves, would be to place Govern- 
ment before politics. The Viceroy’s unfortunate speech 
shows that he does not realize this. Indian politicians are, 
of course, definitely obstructive: there is every sign, there- 
fore, that the Indian trouble will increase, and that the 
golden opportunity offered by the Simon Report will be 
lost. 

At home, a different form of talking is going on over the 
Round Table Conference, although it is equally damaging to 
our prestige in India. A wrangle as to whether British 
interests should be represented by the party in power, or 
by all three parties, is immoderately flattering to Indian 
vanity. The only delegate vital to the best interests of the 
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British Empire is Sir John Simon himself. The over-large 
prestige accorded to Indian politicians should not be danger- 
ously increased by a scramble for Conservative representation. 
From the point of view of the British Constitution the Simon 
Commission was an all-party conference, and though it is 
doubtful if the present Minority Government is in a position 
to speak (or even discuss) on behalf of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments on so vital an Imperial problem, nothing is worse for 
India than this pressing of claims. For one thing, the 
Conservative Party will assuredly endear itself to the voters 
of this country if it calls a halt to this mania for conferences. 
If ever a conference was unwanted, this All-India pow-wow 
is that one. It alarmed us before the recent troubles started; 
subsequent events have combined to increase our alarm. 
Baboos black and white are seizing on it in order to shirk 
and shelve the too sensible and definite Simon Report. This 
conference is pregnant with disaster, and it will only give 
birth to a storm of bullets. 

The All-India Conference is as futile as the Unemploy- 
ment Conference, and a hundred times more dangerous. 
There 7s a Conservative policy before the country that could 
help to cure unemployment, but as regards India there is 
as yet no Conservative view announced, and we doubt if the 
official opposition have one. The worst policy possible, 
provided it is firmly adhered to, is infinitely preferable to no 
policy at all. But things are really a great deal better than 
some of us deserve, for the Simon Commission has really 
given a framework to go on if we can only use it. It aims 
at progress, and sane, orderly progress with good government 
can save India. It will take several centuries. There can 
be no question of any true reform until India and its Govern- 
ment can restore and keep ordinary law and order. Should 
this be clearly understood, the public would see the swift 
subsidence of disorder once it is realized that the Imperial 
Government and their Viceroy mean both business and 
progress. 

One vital reform is not referred to in the Simon Report. 
It is one of the first that should be undertaken. Mr. Darling 
deals with the matter in this number, and we refer our 
readers to his article. 
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AT the moment of writing comes the news of the Alexandrian 
riots. That was the child of the recent Egyptian Conference, 
where British Ministers met the men of evil 


The omen who were here in the spring. And our 
Egyptian di bidle' i: gianna 
Example own cowardice, which admitted extreme 


demands for discussion, though these were too 
much even for our politicians to entirely swallow, was the 
rock-bottom cause of the recent deaths in Alexandria. Ever 
since the war, India and Egypt have worked along the same 
lines, and the result seems to be identical. In the realms of 
talk India has conscientiously aped Egyptian tactics, which 
have appeared to be so successful, but Egypt can play tricks 
impossible to India. She is a small country, well protected 
by Nature, and she has a homogeneous population. She is 
falling rapidly into misgovernment, and her budgets, once 
the envy of the world, are no longer balancing; but she has 
not India’s vast moral problems, and her religion is based on 
some form of morality, unlike that of the bulk of the people 
of India. 

We hope Mr. Baldwin and other leaders of the Conserva- 
tive opposition have realized these facts, and what is the 
outcome of the removal of British administrators from a 
native country. 


On July 15th serious riots occurred in Alexandria. 
Organized attacks were made upon the police and the 
we Egyptian Army had to be called out. Several 
postin lig people, all Egyptians, were killed and injured, 
and some foreigners injured. The anti-Govern- 
mental newspapers have been suspended, and the Prime 
Minister, Sidky Pasha, called a hurried council of Ministers. 
According to The Times correspondent, cartloads of stones 
were thrown, and the mobs were led by men carrying 
whistles. The police were kept on the run (it does not take 
much to do that in Egypt), as the two European officers 
were injured early in the day. The origin of the riots is due 
to the factions led by Nahas Pasha, formerly Prime Minister, 
who resents the closing of Parliament by King Fuad. 
The British Government at once despatched two war- 
ships to help, if necessary, in the preservation of order. 
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They have also instructed the British High Commissioner, 
Sir Percy Loraine, to inform the Egyptian Prime Minister 
that the British Government will hold him and his Govern- 
ment responsible if Foreign lives and interests are endangered. 
The protection of lives and property in Egypt is still a 
British duty, though we have made it very difficult to 
enforce our obligation. This was one of the points reserved 
eight years ago when we let Egypt take her independence. 
The Government has also warned foreign Governments from 
interference in Egyptian affairs. The Prime Minister, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, speaking in the House of Commons 
on July 16th, announced these steps, and added that: 


‘Sir Percy Loraine has also been told to inform Nahas 
Pasha that internal Egyptian difficulties must be solved 
without endangering Foreign lives and interests, and that 
we shall hold him equally responsible with the Govern- 
ment if Foreign lives and interests are endangered.” 


What is the meaning of this appeal to an Egyptian who 
is not a Minister? Nahas Pasha at once answered impertin- 
ently, as he was bound to do. Howcame the Foreign Office 
to allow the Government to make this colossal mistake, and 
to appeal to Nahas to prevent disorder ? 

Do the members of our Government know the record of 
Nahas Pasha? Are they aware of the grim humour of 
this statement of Mr. MacDonald, or is the latter an uncon- 
scious humorist? It is a mistake for our public men to 
make themselves ridiculous. Mr. MacDonald’s instructions 
to the British High Commissioner must have caused a shout 
of laughter in every chancellerie in Europe and all over the 
Levant, and under the special circumstances the loss of 
English dignity is considerable. 


It has always seemed to us rather odd that politicians who 
are ardent Internationalists in Europe should be enthu- 
; siastic Nationalists in Asia. The only reason 
yaa we can suggest is that the Nationalists of 
Asia (as, for example, in India and China) 

are usually the enemies of England. We have often been 
told that if only the British Government would make suffi- 
cient concessions of British rights at the Chinese treaty 
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ports it would be able to reconcile these Nationalists and 
reap a golden harvest in the friendship and gratitude of the 
Chinese people. Despite the fact that Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain was a hopeful follower of this policy of giving things 
away, we have never been able to believe in it, and events 
seem to justify our unsympathetic incredulity. The Nation- 
alist politicians of China are adept at lining their own pockets 
with other people’s money; they all seem to have imbibed 
sufficient of our Western Democratic spirit to be able 
to amass a Personal Fund. But as for reducing China to 
any sort of order, of that there is no sign. It is dangerous 
in a monthly review—although it may be possible between 
the editions of a daily newspaper—to make any sort of state- 
ment about the situation of China. The fortunes of its 
Governments and its armies change from day to day. Yet 
the more it changes the more it remains the same. 


At the moment of writing a Northern Government at 
Peking is fighting the Southern Government at Nanking. 
This war between North and South has 
Wo Only indeed been going on for years; but at the 
moment we see a Government established 
which is evidently making a bid for European support, since 
it professes a desire to promote European trade. It is prob- 
ably as sincere in this friendly feeling as the Government 
of Nanking, and no more impotent to restore order and 
promote commerce. Some of its members recently seized the 
customs of a province; but the Nanking Government have 
done much the same thing in a different way. They are 
said to be in league with bandits; but on the other hand 
banditry is as common and as ferocious in the South as in 
the North. There is, in fact, little or nothing to choose 
between them, and the policy for England to pursue is to 
stand on her rights and protect her nationals. The policy 
of concession and surrender has failed (as in India and 
Egypt). There is only one policy which is respected in the 
East—a policy of strength. When we resent our injuries 
and make our resentment felt; when we stand on our rights 
and admit no encroachment, then we shall be making the 
best contribution to the restoration of order in the East. 
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Lorp Ponsonsy admitted (on July 10th) that the Govern- 
ment have already given export credits on Russian trade 

to the tune of £2,246,000. This in itself is a 
British Credit }ad business; Russia is a defaulting country; 
and a : 
Cuban Sugar she already owes Great Britain vast sums which 

she has no intention of paying, and to give her 
further credits in such circumstances is manifest and culpable 
folly. But the Duke of Atholl elicited a further detail which 
adds a new touch of flagrancy to the scandal. It appears 
that a considerable amount of this Government credit was 
given to cover a transaction in Cuban sugar. No less than 
180,000 tons of Cuban sugar is alleged to have been bought 
by a firm of New York brokers, refined in London and 
financed on a nine months’ credit given under the British 
Exports Credit scheme. Now we know what treatment 
has been meted out by Lord Passfield and Mr. Snowden 
to the sugar of our loyal West Indies, Mauritius, and Natal. 
The West Indies in particular are in a bad way because 
they have to compete with Cuba, which enjoys a substantial 
preference under the United States tariff, is largely financed 
by American capital, and has thus become the most powerful 
of all the sugar producers. For the British Government to 
favour Cuba in this way, while refusing to listen to the 
prayer of the West Indies, is a scandal. This great order 
would be of the utmost value to our distressed planters, 
and benefit to them might have mitigated to some extent 
the prospective loss the British taxpayer is likely to suffer 
at the hands of Russia. But to give Russia credit in such 
a way as to support a rival of a British Empire industry is 
to make the worst of a bad bargain. The whole transaction 
“smells,” as Mr. Baldwin would say. 


CoPYRIGHT is a subject which normally interests only 
lawyers and those optimists who hope to make a living 
by royalties on their literary, dramatic, or 
musical masterpieces. But the Musical Copy- 
right Bill deserves, and has received wider 
attention—if only because it offered us the comedy of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw stoutly defending (in the congenial columns 
of The Times) the private rights of property. Readers of 


Piracy 
under Law 
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the National Review may remember the account we gave of 
the Bill, its Socialist backers, the capitalists at the back of 
its backers, and the Select Committee to whom it was 
referred. When the Socialists (in opposition) threatened to 
confiscate property the public imagined that the property 
they intended was the property of the millionaire. But the 
Musical Copyright Bill, the first Socialist measure of con- 
fiscation, singled out of all the “ brain-workers”’ the most 
ill-paid, the composers of music. They have a legal right 
which they have enjoyed for at least a hundred years to 
exact fees for the performance of their copyright works, and 
these fees are usually shared with their publishers—to pay 
for the sporting risk of printing and trying to sell sheet 
music. The Bill—it was a private measure introduced by 
Socialists and backed by the Board of Trade—proposed 
to confiscate this right and allow in exchange a payment 
of twopence on each copy of the music sold. Of course it 
is obvious that as the music is used by the performers, over 
and over again, one sheet of music, or if there was an 
orchestra, as many sheets as were required by its members, 
might provide for hundreds of concerts, and all the holder 
of the copyright would get would be his twopence, or a 
multiple of that sum. 


THERE, you might say, was sheer Socialist confiscation. 
But wait a bit. It presently appeared that the real pro- 
wie 2 moters of the Bill were the International 
i ym Society of Music Users, a society representing 
the principal caterers, dance-hall proprietors, 
and the hotel-keepers of London and the provinces. Among 
these Joseph Lyons was possibly the largest; Major Mon- 
tague Gluckstein stoutly defended the Bill in the Press, and 
Major Isodore Salmon, Chairman and Managing Director of 
that great firm (and incidentally Conservative member for 
Harrow), found himself a Member of the Select Committee 
which examined the Bill. 

In these circumstances we may congratulate the Musical 
Composers on their fortunate escape; they were delivered 
as out of the mouth of the lion; the Select Committee has 
now reported, and the report may be said to have killed the 
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Bill. All the same, it is rather an illuminating experience 
to find that the Socialists (in this case) are the instruments 
of an attempt at confiscation for the benefit and at the 
behoof of the Capitalists. 


THE report of the Select Committee vindicates the Per- 
forming Right Society, which had been attacked as a wicked 
; monopolist. This Society includes the great 
a majority of British composers and music 
publishers, and controls the performing rights 
in upwards of two million musical works for the benefit of 
its members. It has seventeen different tariffs covering 
various classes of entertainment, and the Committee finds 
that ‘“‘the present charges of the Society compare not 
unfavourably with the charges made in respect of performing 
rights in foreign countries.” As a matter of fact the charges 
are very much below the tariffs charged by other similar 
societies in foreign countries, as was clearly proved in the 
course of the evidence. And the Select Committee admit 
that the Society collects its fees in “the only practicable 
way ” in which fees for performing rights can be collected. 
There is, however, one injustice which lurks in the Com- 
mittee’s report. The Society is called a “ super-monopoly,”’ 
and although there is no case proved of any exorbitant 
charge, the Committee suggests that, in case there might 
be such an abuse, there should be “‘ an appeal to arbitration 
or to some other tribunal.” This has a plausible sound; 
but what it really means is that these caterers and hotel 
proprietors should have a means provided by Government 
for beating down those composers who desire to raise the 
fees for the performance of their works. It is, in fact, a 
proposal to interfere with the rights of property, with the 
freedom of bargaining, which seems to us entirely unjust. 
It would also be an infringement of the Berne Copyright 
Convention. 


THE July Journal of the African Society prints an interesting 
paper by Sir Ransford Slater, Governor of the Gold Coast. 
This paper is composed of “extracts from an informal 
talk at a private meeting of the Committee of the Empire 
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Parliamentary Association, May 15, 1930. It is full of 
interesting matter, and on the subject of Gold Coast trade is 
very informative. This is suffering from what 
or are known as “ world causes.” The principal 
export is cocoa, and cocoa is cheaper than it 
was, so that the Gold Coast suffers. The trade of this, one 
of our earliest colonies, shows a very illuminating example 
of what is known as the “ Trade Triangle.” We owe money 
to the U.S.A., we finance the Gold Coast, and the Gold 
Coast pays the U.S.A. a part of our debt in cocoa—85 
million tons annually. It is not clear that Sir Ransford 
Slater understands this movement—he seems disturbed at 
the amount of cocoa sold to foreign countries, and yet to 
want to increase trade with Russia, Russia who owes us 
uncounted millions! He also says that “if we [the Gold 
Coast] had no trade outside the British Empire, we should 
be badly off, unless, of course, the British Empire could 
supply the deficiency.” That, of course, is one most impor- 
tant point, the other is that as the Gold Coast produces raw 
material she will not find any difficulty in dealing with 
foreign countries. But the following passage shows the 
general disorganization of our Colonial Empire and illus- 
trates the losses we suffer owing to haphazard methods: 


‘‘ As regards our fiscal position, we have no sort of 
preference on any commodity. We have ad valorem Duties 
on most articles of 10 per cent., and we have specific Duties 
on things like spirits and some other commodities. The 
chief articles which we get from the foreign countries I have 
mentioned; from the United States, for instance, are beef 
and pork, flour, kerosene oil, lamps, motor vehicles and tyres, 
motor spirit, sugar and tobacco. Practically all our tobacco 
comes from America. From Germany we get agricultural 
implements, aerated waters, beer, beef and pork, cement, cotton 
goods, cutlery, earthenware, enamel ware, buckets and basins, 
perfumery, silk goods and sugar. We have always taken a 
lot from Germany, even before the War. I could not say 
offhand whether Germany has actually recaptured all the 
trade it had with us before the War, I do not think it has, 
but the remarkable feature of the foreign trade is the amount 
of trade which the United States does with us, which is the 
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direct result of the War. During the War the trade routes 
between West Africa and England were infested with sub- 
marines, and trade was very naturally hampered and restricted 
to a great degree. The trade across the Atlantic to the 
United States was not hampered in the same way, and the 
United States came in and got a firm footing which she has 
naturally done her best to maintain. We get other com- 
modities from Holland, chiefly gin, and from France and a 
few other countries.” (Our italics.) 


What this means is that with South African tobacco 
nearer at hand, the Gold Coast is buying American tobacco, 
and that with England supporting nearly two million un- 
employed, goods which we make are coming from Germany. 
The American trade is much more the result of our debt to 
America than anything else. We commend these striking 
figures to the Empire Crusaders as well worth their attention, 
and any publicity they can give this matter will be useful. 


THE debates in the United States Senate on the Naval 
Treaty do not add anything to our trust in that document. 

A favourite line of argument is that the new 
: r Pe efidy American Navy, begun by our late lamented 

friend, President Wilson, in 1916, was making 
the United States “‘ mistress of the seas,’ and that to defeat 
this laudable ambition, perfidious Albion beguiled a simple 
and innocent American Government into the Washington 
Congress. Lord Balfour having thus diddled America as to 
battleships, Mr. MacDonald proceeded to repeat the trick 
in cruisers and destroyers, with the result—to quote Senator 
Hale, Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee—that ‘‘ the 
British have us hamstrung and hog-tied.” This legend is 
supported by a demand for secret papers, evidently in the 
belief that these would more fully reveal the Machiavellian 
tactics of our Navaly-minded MacDonald. The defence, on 
the other hand, is that these documents, if made public, 
might endanger the cause of peace—which, by the way, is 
an interesting commentary on the Wilsonian principle of 
** public covenants publicly arrived at.” The Baltimore Sun, 
an outspoken journal, adds that the interesting history of 
Mr. MacDonald’s dealings with the Admiralty ‘“ might, if 
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revealed, bring about the downfall of the MacDonald Govern- 
ment.” We also would like to know how the Prime Minister 
induced the Admiralty to lower the minimum of cruisers 
from seventy to fifty. Whatever the truth of these secret 
negotiations, the Americans seem to trust them no more 
than we. American money, they argue, was giving them 
naval supremacy by its sheer weight, when something 
happened behind the corner. England had double-crossed 
them again! 

All that seems clear to us (after reading the Prime 
Minister’s rather evasive answers to Commander Southby), 
is that in the course of those mysterious conversations on the 
Rapidan River, Mr. MacDonald gave pledges which bound 
our Naval Delegates. Thus the new diplomacy has left a 
rankling suspicion on both sides. And there is another 
cause of distrust. What is called the “ Escalator’ Clause 
in America gives us a safeguard which no doubt helped to 
reconcile the Board of Admiralty to a dangerous Treaty, 
since it gave us a means of escape if we were threatened by 
unforeseen developments. But this clause seems to the 
American dissidents only another piece of British trickery, 
and if it ever should be used as a reply to an increase of 
naval programme in Europe, it is easy to imagine the 
encouragement it will give to these American suspicions of 
British good faith. 


Nor are we reassured by the American defenders of the 
agreement. Senator Swanson, the senior Democratic Mem- 
‘ ber of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
The Trident Senate, for example, took the line that 
in Her Fist! q P 
the American line of battle was stronger 
than the British; that there was substantial parity in cruisers, 
and that as for the British mercantile fleet, the United States 
had permission under Article 8 to build an unlimited number 
of 2,000-ton ships of 20 knots, armed with four 6-in. guns, 
which would make excellent commerce destroyers. ‘“‘ This 
Treaty,” he declared, ‘‘ makes the United States more sure 
than Great Britain or Japan.” 


“Great Britain,” he continued, “could not operate against 
us anywhere in the Eastern Pacific nor in the Western 
VOL. XCV 30 
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Atlantic, unless it be in the supreme southern part of the 
Western Atlantic. She has no base in either North or 
South America from which her fleet could operate, except 
at Esquimalt, Canada, where she has a dry dock capable 
of taking the largest ships—a base from which her fleet 
might operate, but which now is on a care-and-maintenance 
status. In case of hostilities with Great Britain, if Canada 
did not declare her neutrality this base could be easily 
captured by the United States.” 


Such arguments make rather a disturbing gloss on the 
political text that war between the United States and Great 
Britain is ‘‘ unthinkable.” They evidently “ think” about 
it to some purpose on the other side—and they have based 
three of their fleet manoeuvres on that very idea. But to 
continue our quotation: 


The United States by the present Treaty ‘obtains 
absolute naval supremacy in the Westen hemisphere,” 
becomes “sufficiently strong to enforce the entire Monroe 
Doctrine,” and her Navy is made “supreme in the waters of 
the Eastern Pacific and Western Atlantic.”’ With American 
bases at Panama, the “‘ British fleet operating in the Western 
Atlantic would be less than a ratio of three for Great 
Britain and five for the United States.” 


Little wonder if the Senate was persuaded to pass the 
Treaty! It was accepted by an overwhelming majority, 
and the instrument of ratification was signed by President 
Hoover at three o’clock on Tuesday, July 22nd. 

But these arguments must leave our Pacificist idealists— 
if they are honest with themselves—rather disconsolate. 
For they suggest that, in the American Senate at all events, 


66 


this Treaty is considered not as 
as a move in a game for naval supremacy. Those who were 
against the Treaty—a minority—argued that President 
Hoover had the worst of the game; but the majority, who 
voted for it, evidently thought he had won the trick. If 
peace, as we were always taught, is a consequence of the 
contrite heart and the meek spirit, there is very little pro- 


a gesture of peace,” but | 
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mise of peace in the Naval Treaty. We shall never secure 
peace either by measuring weapons or shortening them—or 
even by throwing them away. The only way to peace, in 
a world constituted as it is, is by pacific policy backed by 
prudent and adequate provision for our own defence. And 
even then we may be disappointed. 


SomE interesting figures illuminating the condition of aviation 
have been collected at Geneva by the Manchester Guardian’s 
correspondent. They were printed in that 
paper on July 19th, and their origin is the 
compilation published by the League of 
Nations Transit and Communication Section. Over 600,000 
passengers were carried by the planes of seven countries: 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Russia, 
and the U.S.A. The lines in Europe are all operated at a 
loss and are subsidized. The most economically sound one 
is the Netherlands K.L.M. Company, which receives a 
subsidy of three francs per passenger, while the British 
air lines are the least profitable, having per passenger carried 
a subsidy, about twenty francs for European airways and 
ninety francs on Empire air-routes. The French subsidies 
average seventeen francs, the German fourteen francs, the 
Italian twelve francs, and the U.S.A. eleven francs (pre- 
sumably these are French francs, we are not told). Even 
then the lines do not carry up to their full capacity in pas- 
sengers. The German lines (Luft Hausa) utilized only 35 per 
cent. of their power to carry people, while several routes 
only ran at 20 per cent. capacity of passengers. 


Aviation 
Statistics 


** An interesting fact developed is that only three or four 
airways are operated at a profit. The best paying company 
operates over airways in Colombia, but it charges rates four 
to eight times greater than European lines. This company, 
the Sociedad Colombo-Alemana de Transportes Aereos, 
carries more mail in a country with 6,500,000 inhabitants, 
than all the air lines in Germany. Its success is based upon 
the fact that it covers in one hour by air a distance that 
takes two days by boat and rail, and another route which 
is travelled by air in eight hours takes normally eight days. 
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The Junkers-Luftverkehr, of Persia, has operated for three 
years without subsidy, while the Lloyd Aereo, of Bolivia, 
and a New Guinea line are said to be paying expenses.” 
It is obvious that the greatest utility of the aeroplane must 
be in the empty and undeveloped countries, and so it proves. 
People often ask what are the risks of air travel. Here 
they are set out: 


‘“‘In comparison with railway trains, air travel is 100 
times more dangerous, so the League’s statisticians calculate. 
Automobiles are sixteen times safer.” 


As for regularity of schedules, the British air lines had 
the best record. Their record was 92 per cent. French 
short lines were very good 94°2 per cent., but their longer 
airways fell to 87°65 per cent. The above figures show that 
in spite of the tremendous efforts made by all the nations to 
encourage air travel it has not yet taken hold, though the 
English, faced with the badly managed Channel crossing, 
might have been expected to rush into aeroplanes! 


On July 21st an appalling air disaster occurred in Kent. 
Lady Ednam, Lord Dufferin, Sir Edward Ward, and Mrs. 


The Disaster 


ca Mut in a specially chartered aeroplane of German 


make, piloted by Lt.-Colonel G. L. Henderson, 
a very well-known airman, and Mr. C. D. Shearing. When 
over Meopham the aeroplane appears to have fallen to 


pieces in the air, scattering fragments of itself as far as | 


two miles apart, and throwing the unfortunate passengers 
out. The Pilot was strapped in. All six people were killed, 
five instantaneously; the Pilot was still breathing when he 
was picked up, but he died within ten minutes. 

Lord Dufferin was a well-known soldier and Ulster 
Politician, liked by all who knew him. He is the last of the 


four sons of the great Lord Dufferin, and his mother has lived J 


to see all her four sons die before her. The eldest was 
killed in the South African War, and Lord Basil Blackwood 
in the Great War. Lord Terence (the late Lord Dufferin) 
was the only one who did not die a violent death. 


Loeffler were travelling from Le Touquet 7 
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" All sympathy goes to her and to her daughter-in-law, 

a, Lady Dufferin, in their great loss. Lady Ednam, lovely and 
gifted, a sister of the Duke of Sutherland and daughter-in- 

st law of Lord Dudley, will be much mourned. The event 

S. created a great stir. It will not tend to create confidence 

re in air-routes. It has not been explained why it was necess- 
ary to use a German machine to fly between England and 
France. 

0 

- On its third appearance in the House of Lords, the Coal Bill 


finally passed, the Upper House accepting the amendment 
id proposed in the House of Commons. At one 
The Dear 


ch | Coal Act time it looked as if the Bill would perish owing 
- to the differences between the two Houses, 
i and although the loss of the Bill would have been a national 
to | gain, the group of Unionist M.P.s, who are afraid of their 
he | Own shadows, gave so little support in the Commons to the 
.g, Conservative leader, Lord Salisbury, in the House of Lords, 


that his position—and he was willing to take up a strong one— 
was undermined and the Lords capitulated on every point, 


| with a kind of face-saver over the question of “‘ spread-over.”’ 
a Lord Salisbury was prepared to resist, but the House of 
1et ; ; oo ‘ 

vid Lords showed no signs of supporting him in sufficient numbers 
” to justify a dispute between the Houses. He therefore, on 
ite July 23rd, withdrew his amendment, and the dear Coal Bill 
ie was sent up for the King’s signature to make it the Dear 
i Coal Act. The Conservative Leader in the Lords has, all 
site through the session, which has been a difficult one, shown 
a ‘ both tact and courage. Had he been supported he would 


h have either ended or mended the Coal Bill, which is a most 
e abe : agra pi 

mischievous piece of purely sectional Legislation. Lord 
Salisbury did not receive the backing he deserved on this 


= important matter, and he is left with only his own merits 
sl to reward him. But perhaps when we are faced with the 
seal consequences of an ill-fudged piece of legislation, some of 
se the timid will, perhaps, remember that it is their fault and 
rin) not his that has saddled us with this unfortunate Act of 


Parliament. 
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Is it necessary to say more than that the tragic figures are 
Unemployment Mounting? These are the last issued: 


‘“* Registered unemployed on July 14th 
numbered 


1,939,900 


“This was 6,446 more than a week before, 
and 803,236 more than a year ago. 

“On June 3, 1929, the date of the first return 
published after the General Election, the number 
of unemployed was 1,100,125. 

““Unemployment showed a _ reduction of 
352,000 during the last five months of the Con- 
servative Government.” 


What this means in demoralization, in loss of mental strength, 
in loss of time, cannot be told. The two million mark is 
terribly near, and who can say what it will be by Christmas? 


Last month the Dean of Chichester, whose Bishop is Secre- 
tary of the Lambeth Conference, explained to our readers 

the imperial significance of the assembly 
eameth of three hundred Anglican Bishops then about 
to meet in London. Inevitably the meetings take place in 
private; and it is also inevitable that from so large.a gathering 
a certain amount of leakage should occur. In practical 
affairs Bishops are not necessarily discreet, and in matters 
ecclesiastical popular journalists are not always well informed. 
Hence the newspapers have abounded in astonishing state- 
ments which might well lead the unwary to imagine that 
the reunion of Christendom was in sight. As the Conference 
has barely opened, it should have been obvious that nothing 
is settled; but it was just as well to clear the air with the 
following official statement issued last week: 


‘The second week of the committee stage of the Lambeth 
Conference has just commenced.+ The six committees, 
with their various sub-committees, are engaged in careful 
consideration of the six main subjects of the conference, 
and certain of the committees have interviewed representa- 
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tives and experts dealing with particular sections of the 
main themes. 

“The first resumed session of the full conference will 
take place on Monday next, and from that day for a fortnight 
the conference will receive reports for which the committees 
alone are responsible, and will debate the various resolutions. 
All the committees are making satisfactory progress at the 
present stage.” 


In other words, nothing has been even considered by the 
Conference as such, so far; but a good deal may be read 
between the lines of the concluding sentence. If the com- 
mittees reach agreement on such a technical matter as re- 
union, the conference is not likely to dissent. But it is 
altogether premature to suggest that any two branches of 
the Christian Church are on the point of re-union. At the 
same time the tendency is in that direction and the omens 
are favourable. The King’s address to the Conference, 
published in the newspapers of July 24th, will do much to 
confirm this view. At home the unification of the three 
Wesleyan Churches is at least one step towards the end of 
a schism caused by conditions which no longer exist; and 
abroad the causes which separate Anglicans from Old 
Catholics and Orthodox are seen to be less cogent. Happily 
there has been no revival of the ill-informed talk occasioned 
by the ‘“Malines conversations”; Rome, it is now clear, 
will and can accept nothing short of surrender. There is 
no question of compromise on her part and no question of 
surrender on ours. Those who think that this country will 
ever accept the primacy of Rome, in any shape or form, can 
have read or understood little of English character and 
history. We shall hear no more of Malines; but some 
record of progress towards the future collaboration of the 
reformed branches of the Church of Christ may be looked 
for in the preliminary report which will be issued, we under- 
stand, from Lambeth on August 15th. 


In the second Test Match at Lord’s the Australians, after 
losing the opening game at Nottingham, beat England 
by seven wickets; the third match, played at Leeds in 
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the middle of last month, ended in an unsatisfactory draw. 
With the score level between the two countries much 

depended on the result of the fourth match, 
re which began at Manchester on July 25th, 

as these pages were going to press. There 
were then two possibilities. Another draw would leave 
the position unaltered, but in that case the issue would be 
definitely decided, one way or the other, by the fifth and 
concluding match at the Oval, which, however long it may 
take, would have to be played to a finish. On the other 
hand, it was understood that if the Manchester match 
ended in a victory for either side, making the score two 
to one, the game at the Oval, beginning on August 16th, 
would only last for four days, in which case the side holding 
the lead would be tempted to play for a strategic draw. If, 
however, the Oval match should, after all, be finished, and 
the result bring the score to two all, England, as the saying 
goes, would retain the Ashes. Meanwhile, no matter what 
has happened at Manchester, play in the deciding match 
may prove as exciting as any that has been seen in the 
whole series, though both on and off the field players and 
public alike have already had their fill—in some ways 
perhaps rather more than their fill—of Test Match thrills 
and sensations. The Selection Committee have also had a 
lively time in the execution of their delicate and difficult 
task. In spite of the persistent cross-fire of suggestion and 
abuse to which they have been exposed they have on the 
whole acquitted themselves to the general satisfaction, 
more especially in their choice of the team picked for the 
match at Manchester. Both at Lord’s ground and at Leeds 
the Australian batsmen had scored so freely that the necessity 
of strengthening and varying the English attack—mainly on 
account of Mr. D. G. Bradman—admitted of no question. 
In their first innings at Lord’s the Australian total of 729 
was easily the highest ever scored by either side in a Test 
Match. Mr. W. M. Woodfull with 155 and Mr. Bradman 
with 254 stood out by themselves, and at Leeds Mr. Bradman 
broke all Test Match records by scoring 334 out of a total 
of 566 off his own bat. It was naturally a bitter disappoint- 
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ment to him and the other Australians that in spite of 
his huge score they were robbed of almost certain victory 
by the weather. But they are a team of sportsmen, and 
needless to say gave no kind of support to the charges of 
not playing the game brought against some members of 
the England eleven in several of the English newspapers. 
Their correct and dignified attitude was the severest possible 
condemnation, not only of this totally unjustifiable criticism, 
but of the thoughtless barracking indulged in by the Leeds 
crowd. They knew and remembered—which many of 
the critics apparently did not—that by the laws of cricket 
the umpires are the sole judges of the fitness for play of the 
ground and the light. 


THE American players made such a clean sweep of the Lawn 
Tennis Championships at Wimbledon as had never been 

; known since competitors from abroad began 
Wimbledon to play there. They won four of the five 
championships and had a share in the fifth. Before the final 
rounds were played in the four events they won it was 
known that Americans would win them all, for in each case 
Americans were pitted against Americans. It has indeed 
been a bad year for all other countries, and for none more 
so than Great Britain, who for the first time did not have 
a single player in any of the finals. When the champion, 
H. Cochet, was rather unexpectedly and easily beaten by 
the young American player, W. Allison, it was generally 
believed that W. T. Tilden would once again win the cham- 
pionship. He did so first in 1920 and retained the title in 
the following year. He did not come back for some time 
and, when he did, the French players had so improved and 
strengthened their play that he could not beat them. The 
one obstacle in the way of his success was the only French- 
man left in the competition, J. Borotra, who is a greater 
favourite with the crowd at Wimbledon than any other 
player. The match between the two was far the best of the 
year and one of the finest ever seen at Wimbledon. Borotra, 
playing with great dash and energy, got away to a good 
start and won the first seven games before Tilden could be 
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sure of himself. No one could have resisted Borotra as he 
was playing then, but he could not keep it up. Tilden got 
better and better as the match went on and his experience 
and control of himself brought him victory in the end. 
Tilden’s success was remarkable for a man of thirty-seven. 
He is undoubtedly one of the best players that has ever 
been known, and he shows little sign of deteriorating with 
the advance of years. He was not a member of the official 
American team, and there appears to be some doubt whether 
he will join his younger compatriots in Paris in the attempt 
to win back the Davis Cup from France. With him the 
Americans might succeed but without him their chances 
will be slender. Still, the success of the younger Americans 
at Wimbledon must have been encouraging, for no other 
country has such a band of promising young players. Mrs. 
F. 8. Moody once more showed herself far superior to all 
other women players and won the Singles Championship for 
the fourth time. With Miss Ryan, one of the best Doubles 
players, she won the Women’s Doubles and Miss Ryan once 
more triumphed in the Mixed Doubles with the Australian, 
J. Crawford. The hopes which were entertained of the 
younger British players received a rude shock in the cham- 
pionships and few of them accomplished anything of note. 
It would seem that they require greater concentration on 
the game, a more determined resolve to do better and not 
be content with small things, more constant and _ better 
directed practice and more rigid training for physical fitness. 
The publicity that surrounds many of the younger players 
before they have done much that is worth while is not in 
the best interests of the players themselves, and it is a great 
pity that it should be so. Overpraise is not always the best 
means of encouragement. 
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INDIA 


I. MODERATE NATIONALISTS AND THE SIMON 
COMMISSION 


It is too early as yet to form a definite judgment on the 
reactions of political India to the report of the Simon Com- 
mission. This much, however, is clear, that there is little 
hope of the revolutionary wing of the Congress being favour- 
ably influenced. The revolutionaries regard the battle 
as half won: if they can carry on the struggle for a few months 
longer the police, they think, will give way under the strain; 
the loyalty of the Indian Army will be undermined; and 
rather than face a catastrophe the Government of India will 
allow the Congress to dictate its own terms. 

The attitude of the Moderate Nationalists is almost 
equally uncompromising. In their case the Government of 
India have made the tactical error of showing too plainly 
the value they place on their support, and the Moderate 
Nationalists have made the most of the advantage. The 
position has not been improved by the pronouncement made 
by the Viceroy at the opening of the Legislative Assembly 
on July 9th. So long as there is any hope that the British 
Government will shelve the Simon Report the Moderate 
Nationalists will not show their hand: they will stand out 
for an armistice on conditions which would admit of the 
Rebel Congress and themselves dictating terms in London. 
The suggestions emanating from the lobbies of the Simla 
Council Chamber that the Viceroy should meet the political 
leaders and discuss with them the possibility of a com- 
promise points in the same direction. The price of an 
agreement might be too heavy. Meanwhile the fact that 
the Moderate Nationalists have demanded Dominion Status 
as a condition precedent of peace has stimulated the seditious 
movement. Creeping paralysis would overtake the Congress 
camp if the Moderates moved over to the Government side. 

That way lies salvation for India. It depends largely 
on the policy adopted by the Government of India whether 
the Moderate Nationalists decide to support the Government 
or not. If there is any sign that the Government is prepared 
to bargain further, it is practically certain that the National- 
ists will, before they go to London, insist on a declaration 
covering a much wider range than is comprised in the 
scheme put forward by Sir John Simon and his colleagues. 

There is an uneasy feeling in quarters by no means 
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unfavourable to Indian aspirations that the attitude of Simla 
has done much to encourage impossible hopes. Rumours 
are reaching this country that the Simon Report is not 
regarded in official circles in Simla as satisfactory in many 
respects from the Indian point of view, and that efforts 
at a rapprochement between the Government and political 
leaders are likely to be made, which would involve throwing 
over the Report. The Moderates would interpret such a 
démarche as a further bid for their co-operation and their 
terms would be proportionately heavy. They do not forget 
that it was out of deference to their opinion, and in the 
hope of keeping them out of the Extremist camp, that the 
Government of India permitted Gandhi and his followers 
to translate their ultimatum into action with the disastrous 
consequences anticipated by most people. The risks involved 
were stupendous, including the practical certainty of a Border 
rising. The Nationalists might very well argue that if their 
support was considered so essential why should they lose a 
tactical advantage by expressing their readiness at the outset 
to attend the London Conference? The immediate grant 
of Dominion Status would hardly involve a greater risk than 
that of inflaming the five hundred miles of the Afghan 
Frontier. Why not stand out for it? 

There is no doubt that political India is looking for a 
further sign. What policy should the Government of 
India adopt? The Government of India has as much right 
to maintain its self-respect as the political intelligentsia, 
though this is not always recognized. A firm attitude is 
the best means of countering impossible demands: the 
least indication of weakening would be a new stimulus to 
rebellion and the result would probably be that the Con- 
ference would be a hopeless failure, if indeed it met at all. 
The strain on police loyalty has been terrific: any further 
indications of readiness on the part of Government to parley 
with open sedition might prove too strong to be resisted. 
Fresh impetus would be given to the attempts to undermine 
the morale of the Army, this time, perhaps, with some degree 
of success. 

It is largely a question of political values. An impartial 
observer might very well form the conclusion that the 
authorities at Simla, in their anxiety to conciliate political 
India, have been prone to overlook the importance of having 
the countryside with them. Many people would say that 
they are too ready to forget their friends in the effort to 
placate their political opponents. Have they forgotten 
the countryside? 
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Who are the Moderate Nationalists? It may be said at 
once that with the exception of the Moslems, practically 
every Indian politician is now in either the Congress or 
Moderate Nationalist camp; Liberals, Moderates, Respon- 
sivists, the Hindu Mahasabha group—whatever their former 
political label—have now definitely ranged themselves against 
the British Government, despite all the efforts of Simla to 
keep at least the Moderates on their side. 

The Moderate Nationalists are essentially urban. In point 
of fact, the bulk of the middle and upper middle classes 
of the towns, lawyers, bankers, merchants, stockbrokers, 
moneylenders, mill-owners, college professors, schoolmasters, 
shopkeepers, retired Government servants, and some still 
on the active list, are the most prominent elements in the 
group. Practically all these different classes owe their 
position to the political and economic environment created 
by British rule. The mistake is often made of comparing 
the political movement in India with the reform movement 
in England a hundred years ago, when the English middle 
classes were struggling for political self-expression. The 
parallel does not hold. In England the middle classes 
formed a very large proportion of the population, probably 
nearly a fourth; they had built up the economic structure 
which made the overthrow of the Napoleonic empire possible: 
they had produced officers for the Army and Navy: they had 
developed the mercantile marine: colonial expansion was 
largely due to their efforts; they did more than any other 
class to build up the Empire in India. The Indian middle 
classes can claim no such title to share in the policy of their 
country. The weight behind them is negligible compared 
to that of the British middle classes in 1831. They are 
an infinitesimal fraction of the Indian population, and 
though they have made some contribution to economic 
development, the achievements in this sphere have been 
mainly due to British leadership and British capital. Indians 
have helped to develop the Bar; one school of thought would 
say that they have very much over-developed it. The 
rapacity of the moneylender in town and villege has retarded 
rather than fostered economic growth. 

The political ideals of the group we are considering are 
not widely divergent from those of the extreme wing: what 
differentiates the Moderate Nationalists from the promoters 
of revolution is a strong vein of caution induced by a reluc- 
tance to place their economic position in jeopardy. In 
fact many of them would not venture into politics at all 
unless they felt that in the last resort the British could be 
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trusted to evolve order out of chaos. These people want 
power, but power without danger of anarchy. Most of 
them realize that to secure this a British guarantee is neces- 
sary; but it must be a guarantee which would leave unfet- 
tered authority in Indian hands. Their only contribution 
to the solution of the Indian problem is that a high-caste 
Hindu Government should be set up, with the British 
keeping the ring. Does this harmonize with the aspirations 
ot the countryside? Would such a dénouement bring peace 
to a distracted country? 

As an urban party the Moderate Nationalists include in 
their ranks few landholders of any importance. They 
cannot claim to speak for the peasantry. It is true that in 
some cases they have succeeded in breeding discontent in 
the villages, but that is a different matter. They do not 
lead the countryside. Nevertheless, these Nationalists are 
a strong political group and there can be no denying the 
fact that their support, if given generously and in a spirit 
of give and take, would be of immense value to the British 
Government. A conference attended by the Moderates in 
the guise of dictators would lead nowhere. No British 
Government could accept their terms. 

Unfortunately, the record of the Moderate Nationalists 
does not hold out lively hopes of a more friendly attitude. 
Without going into their parliamentary history one may 
remark that their recent tactics throw grave doubts on their 
bona fides. They knew perfectly well that the Government 
of India wanted their support; they made it clear that their 
support would not be given if repressive measures were 
adopted against the revolution threatened by Gandhi 
and the Congress party. Gandhi must be given complete 
immunity. Unless the Government of India adopted this 
policy the Moderates would be compelled to join the extremist 
wing. Why this should be so has never been explained. 
What was the result? Widespread disorder; Border risings; 
an intensive campaign in the countryside to incite rebellion 
amongst the peasantry; attempts to infect the police with 
disloyalty; in fact, a concerted effort to overthrow the 
Government. The authorities were compelled to uphold 
law and order. They never received an ounce of support 
from the Moderates. On the contrary, the latter showed 
themselves hostile to every measure taken by Government 
to protect the public; they protested against the Press 
ordinance; they protested against the arrest of Gandhi; 
they apparently expected. Government to fight with its 
hands tied behind its back. Many of them encouraged a 
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series of hartals as a protest against repressions. Others 
supported the boycott of European firms. And when they 
thought rebellion had reached its climax they told Govern- 
ment definitely and firmly that there was no way out of 
the impasse except to announce the immediate grant of 
Dominion Status. In these circumstances can the Moderates 
be surprised if the most obvious inference is drawn from 
their conduct ?—that they hoped the revolutionaries would 
bring the Government to its knees, and so make it possible 
for them to intervene and give their co-operation on terms 
of complete surrender to their demands? It is, in fact, 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the Moderate National- 
ists have throughout been insincere. They have done 
nothing to render the situation easier. They are obviously 
concerned to seize power for themselves. At best they only 
represent a fraction of the real India. Have they any right 
to expect Government to bargain for their adherence by 
further concessions? Is their support worth having on such 
conditions? Many friends of India think not. 

The challenge of the Moderates brings the Government 
of India face to face with a new crisis. To leave out the 
Hindu political intelligentsia entirely from the Conference 
may prejudice its success; to buy their support by the only 
concessions they would accept would wreck British rule 
in India and bring on chaos and anarchy. Political India 
is waiting to see how Simla will meet the dilemma. Will 
the authorities take the line of least resistance or show a firm 
front? 

The present attitude in official circles at the Indian 
capital does not inspire hope that the Moderate challenge 
will be taken up. There is little doubt that Simla has lost 
grip during the past twenty years since the Morley-Minto 
reforms. The administrator is not always a success as a 
political bureaucrat. It must in fairness be acknowledged 
that the authorities have been placed in a difficult position 
since the constitutional changes of ten years ago, in having 
as a permanent factor in Simla politics an overpowering 
opposition in the Indian parliament. Conciliation and 
compromise have been their only weapons. The result has 
been to set up an inferiority complex in the official mind. 
Government must be carried on; this is only possible if 
on occasion the Assembly can be persuaded to accept the 
official view. And so the predominant idea is to conciliate a 
majority in support of urgent Government measures. It is 
this attitude of the official mind that has given the Moderate 
Nationalists an exaggerated idea of their own importance. 
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A contributory cause of the present Simla mentality 
is the fact that many Headquarters officials have lost touch 
with the everyday life of India and are for that reason 
inclined to exaggerate the importance of the only class with 
which they come into direct contact, the politician. Their 
gaze is fixed on political India rather than on the India of 
the peasant, which is the real India. And so Simla fails 
to realize that the exuberance of the politician has little 
impetus behind it; that it is, in fact, more than anything 
else the reaction of the Hindu community to seven hundred 
years of Moslem rule. Influenced by these obsessions 
Simla does not always look beyond the smoke and dust of 
the political arena to the placid countryside, the forgotten 
background of Indian politics. 

There are still strong men of clear vision in Simla. Let 
us hope that their counsels will prevail against non-com- 
promising rebellion and those who give it their veiled support. 
It should be made clear to the Moderates that the Govern- 
ment of India will not commit itself to any further pro- 
nouncement; the Simon report stands as a basis of the 
Conference; the invitation to the Conference is still open; 
the hand of friendship still stretched out, it is for them to 
grasp it if they will. 

Whatever course the Moderate Nationalists may ulti- 
mately decide to follow it might be worth while for the 
Government of India to reconsider the question of the repre- 
sentation of India at the Conference with a view to securing 
that the opinions of the countryside, of the taluqdars, 
jagirdars, zemindars, yeomen, and peasantry are clearly 
placed before Parliament. To this end it would be necessary 
to have the Simon Commission Report translated into all 
the leading vernaculars with a commentary fully explaining 
the position and policy of the Government of India from the 
time of the Morley-Minto reforms of 1909. This would 
not be taking an unfair advantage of the politician. Govern- 
ment should in fact have always made an effort to refute 
unfair criticism for the benefit of the public generally. 
Let them now send some of their best officers to the villages 
to make clear to the countryside what the British are offering 
to India. Let the villagers be invited to send their own 
representatives to London to put their desires and hopes 
before the British Parliament. It might be possible in this 
way to select delegates, not necessarily professional politicians, 
who would be much better able to express the feelings of 
the peasantry than delegates who have established their 
reputations in Simla and Delhi. It may be noted that the 
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Simon Commission have obviously come to the conclusion 
that the real India is to be sought in the villages and that the 
peasantry must therefore be brought into close touch with 
the Councils by an extension of the franchise. This makes 
it all the more necessary that the Government of India should 
attempt to instil into the village mind the rudiments of 
Indian politics. 

The effect on the Moderate Nationalists of a policy such 
as is here suggested would be interesting. In all probability 
a display of firmness combined with an indication that the 
Government intended to appeal over the heads of the Moder- 
ates to the countryside would induce many of the latter to 
abandon their hostility to the Conference. A considerable 
proportion of them are not really inimical to Government. 
They would prefer to stand in with Government, but are so 
obsessed by the uncertainty of the future that they feel 
that their safest course is to throw in their lot with the 
majority. Convince them that the Government does not 
intend to capitulate to Congress and they will stand for 
reasoned progress and the continuance of the British 
connection. ’ 

There can be little doubt that a firm attitude on the part 
of the Government of India would exert a favourable influence 
on the situation and help to create the right atmosphere. 
Half the present difficulties are due to the uncertain attitude 
of the Government. It is, perhaps, too much to hope for any 
indication of good will from the Indian politician; for some 
recognition of Britain’s sacrifice: of her immense responsi- 
bilities which still make it so difficult for her to shift the whole 
burden of assuring peace and prosperity to India on to other 
shoulders. A spark of generous feeling from the Indian 
politician would have a magic effect in bringing about an 
agreement honourable to both sides. 

But, it may be asked, even assuming that the voice of 
the countryside is heard at the Conference and assuming 
still further that political India is more or less adequately 
represented, would not the spectre that haunts the bureau- 
crat at Simla still remain? the dread that the Indian extremist 
may follow the example of Sinn Fein in Ireland and carry on 
a relentless war of boycott and murder till Britain concedes 
complete independence ? 

It is easy to overrate the danger of intransigence. There 
may be a fight, but it should be easy to make it a fight to 
a finish, especially if the Government of India succeeds in 
re-establishing its lost prestige in the countryside. Without 
the support of the peasantry Sinn Fein methods in India 
VOL. XCV 31 
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would be doomed to failure. If the peasantry are not on 
their side the Government will have only themselves to blame. 
It is essential that in future they should adopt the policy 
suggested by the Simon Commission and take steps to ensure 
that the Government policy should be explained to the 
villages with a view to defeating the calumnies of its enemies. 
The Indian masses are not politically minded. Given a 
reasonable settlement at the Conference the Congress will 
cease to make an appeal to any considerable section of the 
people. There is little doubt that a large majority of India’s 
population would welcome a complete restoration of normal 
conditions. Business men are growing anxious as to the 
effect of the revolutionary movement on trade; their first 
enthusiasm which led them to join in the boycott of British 
firms and to encourage hartals is dying away; they are 
nervous of the growing Bolshevism of their employees who 
now presume to dictate whether the firm should observe a 
hartal or not. And over and above all these favourable 
influences there stand out the gifts of Great Britain to 
India; impartial justice, law and order, economic develop- 
ment, sympathy and good will. We need not be ashamed 
of our record in India. Hatred of the name of England is 
not seared in the memory of the countryside. We have 
protected the land of the peasant from the rapacity of the 
moneylender. There has been no such unforgivable injustice 
in India as in Ireland, when the theories of the British feudal 
lawyer led to the confiscation of the tribal land for the political 
offences of the chiefs. Tribal memory is long; tribal instinct 
is not to forgive an imperishable wrong. There is no parallel 
between Ireland and India. Britain can go forward with 
a clear conscience and high courage to what will, perhaps, 
be the greatest of her Imperial achievements, a happy and 
contented India. But she can only succeed if she carries 
the real India along with her, and not merely the India of the 
politician. Let us hope that Simla will not unnecessarily 
complicate the issue by overvaluing Moderate support. 


K.C.I.E. 


II. THE INDIAN IMBROGLIO AND SILVER 


In discussing the Simon Report with a friend, who knows 
India well, he remarked that the Report deals with the roof 
while the foundations are insecure. The ryot and village 
constitute the real foundations of India. It is from the 
village upwards, he said, that new India must be built. There 
are 500,000 villages in British India and 700,000 in all India. 

It is true the Report tells us something about the unsound 
state of the foundations. But it does not tell us how to 
secure them. It tells us that over 70 per cent. of India’s 
population are directly dependent on agriculture, and that 
the vast majority of the peasants are in debt to the money- 
lender. The Report goes on to say: “‘ The moneylender is 
not in the least concerned with the purpose of a loan; his 
policy is to entangle the debtor to an extent that will leave 
him with just enough of the product of his labour for the 
bare subsistence of himself and his family. The misery 
entailed in such a system is almost equalled by its economic 
wastefulness.”’ 

From another authority, Mr. C. F. Strickland’s (I.C.S.) 
book, An Introduction to Co-operation in India, I gather that 
the moneylenders’ interest charge (presumably average) is 
“374 per cent., plus compound interest, plus false accounts, 
plus an infinite series of domestic tyrannies.” 

Mr. Strickland shows how the usurer is being slowly 
driven back by the co-operative credit societies, of which 
there are now some 100,000 with four and a half million 
members. This is excellent so far as it goes, but it does not 
go very far compared with the ground still to be covered. 

Another of the foundations is rapidly giving way. That 
is silver. The silver ornaments of the women of India, 
which in the aggregate must have cost hundreds of millions 
of pounds, have now only a very much smaller realizable 
value. ‘‘The people of India,” says the Report of the 
Hilton-Young Commission in 1926—“‘ have from time im- 
memorial placed their trust in silver as the medium of 
exchange and as their store of value. They are deeply 
interested in silver bullion, and it is contrary to their interests 
to depreciate it.” Since then, or rather since 1924, the 
world price of silver has fallen 50 per cent. 

Then, the Indian ryot, in common with his fellow agri- 
culturists the world over, is suffering from the severe fall in 
the price of his produce. 

Receiving less for what he produces, with the realizable 
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value of the silver ornaments of his women folk rapidly dis- 
appearing, and with the grip of the moneylender tightening— 
what must be the effect upon the ryot? How can any con- 
ceivable change in the political constitution of India lift him 
out of that morass? 

The writer does not pretend to have any considerable 
knowledge of India. But when a young man he spent 
eleven years there, and was there at the time of the closure 
of the Mints to the free coinage of silver. He has bestowed 
of late much thought on the silver question, with the result 
that he can see no solution to India’s problems—for the 
political depends on the economic—unless it is based on the 
rehabilitation of silver and the re-opening of the Indian 
Mints to the free coinage of the metal. Seeing that the 
British Empire produces 70 per cent. of the gold of the world, 
this is a perfectly practical solution provided the Empire is 
prepared to co-operate. It can be done by “ rationalizing ”’ 
the Empire’s gold. 

At one stroke the value of the great mass of silver orna- 
ments would be restored to ‘‘ par’’—one rupee per tolah 
weight of silver—rejoicing the heart of wellnigh every 
woman in India. World-purchasing power would be stimu- 
lated by the rehabilitation of silver, so that better prices 
would be obtained by the ryot for his produce. While, with 
a greatly enhanced and a world-wide value imparted to silver, 
co-operative credit could be extended and the moneylender 
seriously grappled with. 

The actual reopening of the Mints would lend itself to a 
spectacular effort—a great Imperial ceremony, perhaps, at 
which all parts of the British Empire could be represented. 
It could be explained in a simple way that this was the result 
of the whole Empire combining to back silver with its gold. 
In short, advantage should be taken to proclaim throughout 
the length and breadth of India the beneficent power of the 
British Raj, with its most practical results in the restored 
value imparted to silver. 

And in its still wider aspect the stimulus which the re- 
habilitation of silver would impart to world-purchasing 
power might well prove to be the turning-point in the grave 
economic crisis with which the world is confronted. 

The subject is fundamental. It goes down to the very 
foundations of the economic structure not only of India but 
of the Empire—indeed, of the world. 

J. F. Dariine 
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I 


On Wednesday, July 2nd a meeting of bankers was held at 
Hambros Bank in the City of London. Most of our great 
banks, including the Bank of England, the London, City and 
Midland, the National Provincial, the Westminster, Glyn’s, 
and Barclays, were represented either by their Chairman or 
one or two of their Directors, and not only the banks but 
such financial houses as Barings, Morgan Grenfell, and the 
Prudential Company. Names like those of Mr. Walter 
Whigham, Sir Herbert Lawrence, Sir Harry Goschen, Lord 
Bearsted, Mr. Alfred Wagg, and Mr. Reginald McKenna sug- 
gest the strength and weight of the meeting. These gentle- 
men passed a resolution, which might be described as an 
epitaph on the tombstone of Free Trade in the City of Lon- 
don. ‘ Bitter experience,” it recorded, “‘has taught Great 
Britain that the hopes expressed four years ago in a plea for 
the removal of the restrictions upon European trade has 
failed to be realized. The restrictions have materially in- 
creased, and the sale of surplus foreign products in the 
British market has steadily grown.” In these circumstances 
“the promotion of inter-Imperial trade’? was proposed; 
“urgent measures”? were required “to secure and extend 
the market for British products both at home and rough 
the export trade.” ‘“‘ Reciprocal trade agreements ”’ with the 
Dominions were suggested as an “‘ immediate’ measure, and: 


‘“As a condition of securing these agreements, Great 
Britain must retain her open market for all Empire products 
while being prepared to impose duties on all imports from all 
other countries.” 


As for Free Trade, there was only a farewell wave of the 
hand, a pious and conventional “‘ hope of an ultimate exten- 
sion of the area of Free Trade throughout the world.” Free 
Trade is dead; but there is always the resurrection. 

Such was the manifesto, and its importance was manifest. 
For the Free Traders had always used the Banks as their 
best argument. London, it was said, was the “ financial 
centre,” the “‘ clearing house”’ of the world, and to preserve 
that proud position Free Trade was necessary. The bankers 
had said so; only four years ago they had passed a resolution 
to that effect. Exports might dwindle, industries might 
perish; but as long as we had our “ clearing house ”’ we were 
all right. It sounded well even if the advantage of a “ clear- 
ing house” to our industrial population was never quite 
clearly explained. 
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But now that this argument is gone—for it cannot sur- 
vive the desertion of the bankers themselves—the case is 
indeed desperate, and there was at once a shrill outcry 
among the scribes of the sect. The Manchester Guardian 
was so angry that it proposed to use the weapon that its 
friend Gandhi has been using against Manchester goods, 
and gave prominence to a letter from a correspondent: 


‘I propose to transfer my small account to one of those 
banks which do not mix their business with politics.” * 


It is not the sort of argument we like to see introduced 
into our home politics, even if it has been successful in Ire- 
land and seems to be prospering in India. But our bankers 
can hardly be afraid of the threat, since they know very well 
that Lancashire has not even a “ small account ” but only an 
overdraft to withdraw. 

Before the war her spinning mills and weaving-sheds were 
run on their own capital; cotton was a “ creditor ”’ industry; 
but in the long, hard times of depression which followed the 
war and the post-war boom they have consumed their 
reserves and run into debt. It is indeed notorious that the 
joint-stock banks, as principal creditors, have been persuad- 
ing or compelling many companies to sell their assets to the 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation. Thus, for example, we have 
a report betore us of proceedings before the Manchester 
Chancery Court from the Manchester Guardian of February 
18, 1930, in which four cotton-spinning companies applied 
for sanction for schemes of arrangement as a preliminary to 
sale to the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, Ltd. The first of 
these four, which may be called typical, had fixed assets 
valued at £141,970 and liabilities amounting to £370,476, of 
which £119,236 was owed to William Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 

Thus about a hundred of the principal mills in Lancashire 
have been incorporated—on the terms dictated by the 
banks—in the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, and I do not 
know how many others have gone out of business. 

Again, take this item of news which appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph ot May 28th last: 


‘“* Although several mergers have recently been mooted, 
there is no likelihood of further combines of importance in 
the cotton industry until the banking position as expressed 
through the recently formed Bankers’ Industrial Develop- 
ment Company becomes more clearly defined. 

“The present uncertainty explains why a promising 
movement launched six months ago to bring together an 
additional 3,000,000 mixed spindles, and a later effort to 

* Manchester Guardian, July 5, 1930. 
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form another great combine in the fine spinning section of 
the trade have fallen through.” 


What does all this mean? It means that the Banks are 
attempting to reorganize and reconstruct whole sections of 
the Lancashire cotton industry in order to save themselves 
from loss and the industry from ruin. 

Where, then, is the sense of the threat to withdraw 
accounts. which are on the debit side of the ledger? 

But to go further with the Manchester Guardian’s attack 
on the bankers, here is another example from the letter of its 
London correspondent: 


“The only reason that I can credit that has been sug- 
gested to me to-day is this, that the banks, or some of them, 
have put a good deal of money into industrial enterprises 
that are shaky and think that they can only carry on with 
the help of a tariff. The most searching comment that has 
been made to me—and this may be of interest to the Labour 
Government, which seems to be inclined to take its time over 
answering—is that the first thing to do is to examine the 
accounts of the banks, and find out in detail where, wisely 
or unwisely, they have put their money, or rather other 
people’s money. I present that suggestion. It is not at 
any rate a meaningless one.” * 


No, it is not meaningless, and its meaning I have already 
explained. The banks certainly have “‘ put a good deal of 
money into industrial enterprises that are shaky ’’—and 
these same enterprises are largely the mills of Lancashire. 
Apparently, in the eyes of the Manchester Guardian, it was 
wrong of the banks to come to the rescue of one of the staple 
industries of England, the industry that ought to be most 
dear to the Manchester Guardian. And so the newspaper 
breathes another threat against the banks—that they should 
be opened to an inquisition of the Socialist Government, 
with the object of seeing if they have really committed this 
crime of lending money for the support of British industry. 
No doubt if our banks had lent their money to Germany or 
the Irish Free State or the Soviet Government the Man- 
chester Guardian would have been better pleased. 

What has the Manchester Guardian done for Lancashire, 
by comparison with the banks which it attacks? It has 
supported Swaraj in India, which boycotts Manchester goods; 
it has supported the Soviet Government, which has dumped 
cottons under cost in England in order to intensify our indus- 
trial crisis; it has supported the Irish Free State, which raised 
a tariff against British manufactures. Every enemy of Eng- 
* Manchester Guardian, July 5, 1930. 
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land and of British industry who flatters the egregious vanity 
of its proprietors has an enthusiastic champion in the Man- 
chester Guardian. And here is its crowning achievement— 
to threaten English banks with boycott and inquisition 
because they have dared to come to the support of English 
industry. 

II 


But let us now consider more at large this criticism, which 
is raised in political quarters, that banks must have no con- 
cern with political questions. What, first of all, are political 
questions? They are those questions which concern the 
policy, the security, the prosperity of the nation. With 
these our banks must not concern themselves! 

Let us turn to history as our first guide on this point. 
In mediaeval times the Crown of England was often financed 
by the financiers of Italy and the German Empire, and the 
policy of England was deflected to suit those foreign interests. 
Then the Merchant Adventurers of England organized them- 
selves to secure control of national policy, and supported 
Henry VII against a boycott of English cloth organized in 
Flanders by Hanseatic influence: 


“The Merchant Adventurers,” says Francis Bacon, 
“being a strong company [at that time] and well dressed 
with rich men in good order, did hold out bravely; taking off 
the commodities of the Kingdom, though they lay dead upon 
their hands for want of vent.” 


And Sir Thomas Gresham, the Secretary of the Merchant 
Adventurers, gave the following advice to Queen Elizabeth 
when she came to the throne: 


**Come in as small debt as you can beyond seas, and to 
keep up your credit and especially with your merchants, 
for it is they who must stand by you at all events in your 
necessity.” 


King Charles I departed from this sound policy by falling 
into debt to the Dutch, and quarrelled with the merchant 
bankers of London. James II made a similar mistake, no 
less disastrous to the Crown—a financial dependence on 
France, by that time our strong commercial and industrial 
rival. The Bank of England, according to the Statute of 
1694, was established ‘‘ for the purpose of carrying on the 
wars with France,” and the Bank of England is proud to 
remember the death of its first Deputy-Governor, Michael 
Godfrey, who went over to Namur to arrange with the King 
as to the payment of the troops and was killed at his side by 
a cannon-shot. 
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Anderson, still our classical authority on the history of 
commerce, makes clear the political intention of the founders 
of the Bank of England: 


“ ... as England, at this time, was put into very con- 
siderable difficulties for raising the annual supplies, in order 
to support a foreign war against so potent a foreign enemy, 
while the public measures were at the same time clogged and 
distressed by a violently disaffected faction at home, who 
alleged that banks could thrive nowhere but in a Republic; 
and yet would at other times argue, that such a bank as was 
proposed, would make the king absolute.” * 


In these circumstances Mr. William Paterson, merchant, 
and his friend Michael Godfrey and “others of the same 
mind,” proposed that “‘a number of well-affected gentle- 
men” should “‘ advance a large sum, by way of loan, for 
public exigencies.” 

Such, then, was the founding of the Bank of England— 
a Whig institution to support King William against France 
and the Jacobites! And if we inquire into the economic 
cause which lay behind that political project we find it stated 
in the same author: 


** King James the Second, in the very beginning of his 
reign, having great occasion for the friendship of the French 
King, for enabling him to accomplish the two grand points 
he had in view, viz. the establishing of Popery and of despotic 
power in England, got an Act of Parliament passed, Cap. 6, 
absolutely to repeal the said prohibition [of French mer- 
chandise into England in 1678]. Whereupon ensued an 
inundation of French commodities, to the value of about 
four millions sterling, within the compass of less than three 
years’ time; whereby all the evils formerly complained of 
were renewed; so that the nation would have been soon beg- 
gared, had it not been for the happy revolution in the year 
1688 ; when all commerce with France was effectually barred.’’* 


Thus the Bank of England was founded to support a 
policy of high protection, even prohibition, enforced by war, 
against a national rival, and ever since, if we were to follow 
the history of that great bank, we should find that its finan- 
cial operations were guided, more or less, by its conception 
of the national interest and the national security. 

It is inevitable, after all, that bankers should consider 
national policy since national security is the foundation of 
banking. 

We see this truth clearly in the history of the great bank 

* Adam Anderson, Origin of Commerce, vol. ii, p. 602. * Ibid., p. 571. 
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of Amsterdam. In the Thirty Years’ War the merchants of 
the Empire placed their treasure for safety in the strong sea- 
girdled towns of the Netherlands. This plentiful and cheap 
capital was used by the Dutch to finance their commerce; 
but Amsterdam had a severe shock when in 1672 the French 
Armies got within twenty-one miles of the City. She suffered 
further in the wars of the eighteenth century, and when at 
last the ragged soldiers of the French Revolution pillaged 
Holland, the bank was looted (and nothing found but paper). 
William Jacob, when he visited Holland in 1820, observed 
that ‘‘ Dutch capital, owing to French exactions, had been 
partly hoarded, partly transferred to England, and partly 
sunk in agriculture.’ So with Paris, which, as Bagehot 
observes in his Lombard Street, ceased to be the European 
settling-house after the Franco-German War. And Bage- 
hot’s conclusion is sound—that to be a great banking centre 
a country must be exempt both from invasion and revolu- 
tion. England being an island, secured by the Royal Navy, 
under a stable Government, was looked upon by the Conti- 
nent of Europe as an ideal safe deposit. 

The banking system of England rests upon the Royal 
Navy. 

But that is only one part of the truth: what remains is 
even more to our purpose. 

English banking also rests upon English industry. 
Thomas Mun, a seventeenth-century mercantilist, makes this 
clear in his admirable pamphlet, England’s Treasure by Foreign 
Trade. He points out that Spain, although she commanded 
the mines of the New World and was thus the “ fountain of 
treasure,” was forced to send her silver and gold to England 
in exchange for cloth, hardware, arms, and so forth. ‘Spain 
by wars and want of wares lacks that which was her own.” 
And England, being strong in manufactures, but without 
gold and silver mines, obtained the treasure by a “ necessity 
of commerce.” From this Mun deduced the principle that 
“they who lack not wares will not lack treasure.” 

The favourable balances of trade obtained by our sales of 
manufactures and our shipping were stored by our bankers 
and became their capital which they lent out at interest. 
Friedrich List writes enviously of England as “ the treasure- 
house of the world which lays all the nations of the earth 
under tribute,” and as this passage was written concerning 
times before Free Trade, it remains as evidence that London 
was already supreme as a banking centre under Protection. 

(1) She was secure, in.an island, protected by a strong 
Navy under a stable Government. 

(2) She enjoyed a perpetual inward flow of credits and 
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payments of the precious metals in return for her manufac- 
tured goods, and the services of her shipping. 

And the joint-stock banks naturally and inevitably came 
to be deeply involved in the British industrial system. Not 
only did they store its profits, savings, and reserves, but they 
financed such great transactions as the purchase of its raw 
cotton, its wool, and other raw material. 

If the staple British industries were to fade away and 
disappear British banking could not long survive—and for 
several reasons: 

Our unfavourable balance of trade would compel us to 
liquidate all our credits and export all our capital to pay for 
the importation of food. 

The banks could no longer retain the material of their 
commerce, which is money and credits. 

No banking system can flourish upon overdrafts, or in a 
country which pays more out than it receives. 

Industry supports the defence of the country, and we 
have seen that banking requires an impregnable stronghold. 


III 


It may be noted here that our banks were created to 
receive the profits of our industry and commerce, and to 
finance commercial operations. They deal chiefly in bills of 
exchange and such more or less liquid securities. Our indus- 
tries, generally speaking, were creditors, and built up their 
factories and plants on their own capital. 

In England industries came first and banks afterwards. 

In Germany things were worked differently, the banks 
came first and the industries afterwards. The German banks 
created and controlled the German industries. 

Before the war this worked out badly for the British 
industrial system, since the German banks, being expert in 
German industry and controlling its operations, knew how 
to finance them without risk, and by backing their bills got 
the money at low rates from London. Thus British money 
was used to support a rival, and so far was this carried that 
in 1914, when war broke out, the British banks were forced 
to shelter themselves under a moratorium. 

Here is another illustration of the truth that the finance 
and industry of a country should work with and never 
against each other. 

But as the British banks were not organized to promote 
and manage industry, and are accustomed to trade less on 
their own capital than on deposits, they are not well suited 
to rescue British industry from its present position. They 
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have to create a new system and organization under stress of 
necessity. They have had, for example, to organize the 
Bankers’ Industrial Development Company, for which we 
have seen Lancashire impatiently waiting. They have, in 
fact, to learn by experience, and no doubt one of their 
lessons is expressed in the Hambros manifesto. They have 
found out that a secure market is a necessity for industry as 
a secure city is a necessity for banking. When the bankers 
came to the rescue of the mills they began to relearn what 
their forefathers knew but what they themselves had for- 
gotten. 

The lesson has come very late—I hope not too late. 
Looking back on the ruinous expenditure of the war and the 
years thereafter, and year after year of adverse trade balances, 
one cannot but wonder how much money, how much credit, 
is left in the country. The public purse is like a private 
purse: it has a bottom, and when the bottom of the purse is 
reached—what then? The exchange would go against the 
English pound more and more until it might become impos- 
sible to buy our necessities from abroad. Then would come 
famine, 1evolution—all the ills that overwhelm a declining 
State. 

We used to be told in these fiscal controversies that the 
United States could never become the financial centre of the 
world because of her fisca] tariff. It always seemed to me a 
fallacious argument—remembering Mun’s adage that they 
who lack not wares will not lack treasure. And the Great 
War demonstrated the truth of that principle, for England 
was forced to send her treasure across the Atlantic to pay for 
provisions and munitions, copper, petrol, iron, and steel. 
Now the United States have our gold, which flows there from 
the British Empire as the precious metals once flowed from 
Spain to England to pay for an adverse balance of trade. 

Mr. Ludwell Denny, an American of German-Irish sym- 
pathies, recently wrote a book called America Conquers 
Britain, which sets forth with great glee the progress made 
by the United States in the conquest of markets once British, 
and the defeat of British trade throughout the world. It is 
a formidable book, well supported by facts and figures, evi- 
dently from official sources, and it should be read by English- 
men in order to realize what their merchants and manu- 
facturers are up against in world competition. The truculent 
Mr. Denny, who asserts with some truth that ‘‘ Uncle Sam 
not only wants the world but the world with a fence round 
it,” boasts that America is not only winning in trade but in 
finance also. Thus in his chapter entitled “The World 
Chained to Wall Street ” he says: 
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“Thanks to her savings of a century and her long experi- 
ence Britain has not yet been entirely unseated as world 
banker. But the United States grows more and more im- 
portant as a creditor nation. Already the dollar exerts more 
influence on world exchanges than the pound. The London 
money rate, and thus British production and employment, is 
chained to Wall Street. The United States has far greater 
wealth and natural resources, far larger savings than Britain; 
and, while our capital surplus available for export tends to 
increase, hers is falling. She needs her money at home. It 
would appear only a short time until the United States 
plunges far ahead of Britain in foreign loans and investments, 
which determine financial world hegemony.” 


That American “ hegemony,” let us always remember, is 
built up not on Free Trade but on the highest Protective 
Tariff in the world. The Bankers, then (and Lord Beaver- 
brook) are justified in their opinion that unless England 
changes her fiscal policy English trade (and English banking 
with it) will suffer a heavy defeat in a world that has no pity 
for the vanquished. But Mr. Snowden knows better. He 
is now the leader of the Free Trade cause, and everybody 
knows that he is a great expert on banking, finance, and the 
mysteries of exchange. It is, by the way, a little odd that 
he should be an authority on these questions, for only ten 
years ago he presided over a meeting of the Independent 
Labour Party, which resolved upon: 


‘**No amicable relations between Labour and Capitalism 
short of the total abolition of the Capitalist system.”’ 


b 


Such is the “‘ saviour’ of English finance and the leader 
of the Free Trade cause. And now that the bankers have 
dared to differ with him, we may expect to see the Govern- 
ment of which he is a member developing its promised attack 
on the Bank of England, which is thus set forth in Labour 
and the Nation: 


‘“‘ The Labour Party proposes, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment of the Bank of England shall be vested in the hands of 
a public corporation, and shall contain representatives of the 
Treasury, the Board of Trade, Industry, Labour, and the 
Co-operative Movement.” 


When the Bank of England is safely under the control of 
‘ pure Socialists ” like Mr. Snowden, and sturdy trade union- 
ists like Mr. Cook, it will be effectually prevented from 
intervening in political questions. And I hope the Man- 
chester Guardian will then be happy. Tan D. Cotvin 


AN AUSTRALIAN LOOKS AT ENGLAND 


THE Australian on a business trip to England in this year 
of grace 1930 has indeed a hard row to hoe. The City is 
full of sinister murmurings about his country. Those who 
should be in a position to form valuable opinions on the 
subject shake their heads gravely and content themselves 
for the most part with ejecting him and his aspirations on to 
their doormats without further explanation. Those who 
have little or no right to an opinion based on accurate 
knowledge are apt to talk rather more, but they eventually 
eject him on to their doormats just the same. He comes, it 
seems, from a country which has committed every social and 
financial crime in the calendar, which is rushing violently 
down a steep place into Bolshevism and is likely at any 
moment to perish in the waves of Repudiation. If most of 
its inhabitants are not still convicts (a point on which many 
are doubtful), they most certainly ought to be. Look at 
Australian 5 per cent. Loans standing at 87 on the Stock 
Exchange, whilst all gilt-edged securities are hardening! 
Listen to what all the respectable chairmen of Australian 
Boards in London are telling their shareholders at their 
annual meetings! How could a reasonable business man do 
anything at the moment but cross himself and turn aside with 
a shudder at the very mention of Australia. 

With such diatribes echoing round him, our visitor must 
needs pause and take stock of the position. That it is, in 
fact, bad, he would not for one instant deny. Australia has 
for ten years lived on the sheep’s back. Her bumper wool 
revenue enabled her to survive the great post-war depression 
of 1921 and hardly feel it. Since then she has been in a 
fool’s paradise, and, like Mr. Kipling’s daffodil: 


‘* With bold countenance 
and knowledge small, 
Esteems her seven days’ continuance 
to be perpetual ’— 


in spite of continuous warnings by Prime Ministers, Economic 
Missions, business men, and University professors, with the 
result that the present world depression, accompanied by a 
collapse in wool as well as other commodity prices, has caught 
her out very badly. 

It’s a poor pessimist, however, that never rejoices, and 
he would have to be case-hardened indeed who could listen 
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to the City on its own troubles at the moment without feeling 
quite optimistic about Australia by comparison. Without 
venturing so far as a Quis custodiet, our Australian may 
well wonder as he contemplates the scene round about him. 
To judge from what he hears and reads there is small hope 
for this country. Mounting unemployment, a helpless and 
extravagant Government, agriculture going or gone to the 
dogs, and manufacturers unable to compete either at home 
or abroad, present a picture that makes him marvel how 
anybody can find time to worry about such a relatively mild 
blister as Australia. To his very natural inquiries as to 
what it is proposed to do about this desperate state of 
affairs, coherent replies are few and far between. The one 
body of constructive thought on the subject which appears to 
be taking any definite shape centres round a policy of 
Empire Free Trade, sponsored by very powerful names and 
a very powerful Press. Other than this, the physicians, both 
political and economic, have nothing to suggest that is not 
obviously a mere palliative—often impracticable, and always 
expensive. “‘ Empire Free Trade,” however, being advanced 
by people who ought to know, as not only a real solution of 
immediate difficulties both in England and Australia, but 
as an essential policy if the British Empire is to continue to 
exist, appears to fall into a superior category. It would be 
difficult indeed for anybody who may believe in the Empire 
as an essential force for good in the world not to recognize 
in this policy an ideal towards which all the component parts 
of the Empire must inevitably tend if their present association 
is to continue in useful existence for any length of time. 
Some random reflections on the subject from the Australian 
point of view may therefore be of interest—offered in no 
sense as a hostile criticism of the policy itself, but rather as 
an indication of a few basic difficulties that must be cleared 
away before any real progress can be made. 

The greatest surprise an Australian gets in England is 
probably the really amazing lack of elementary knowledge 
about his country that is evidenced, not only by the ordinary 
man, but by the majority of highly educated people as well. 
In spite of all the distinguished visitors who have been out 
there during the last ten years, all the propaganda that has 
been discussed, all the money that has been spent on economic 
missions, Empire Marketing, and half a dozen other admirable 
forms of liaison with the Antipodes, it is still a rarity to find 
an Englishman who can talk intelligently about Australia. 
On reflection, however, this unfortunate state of things 
becomes less surprising. The information normally avail- 
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able in the Press—from which source it is to be supposed 
that the ordinary man derives his opinions—may apparently 
be divided into three main classes. There is in the first 
place the fullest possible cable information about such 
events as Miss Amy Johnson’s flight, Test Matches, and 
soon. There are in the second place brief cables on strikes, 
disasters, crimes, and political items. These are accurate 
for the most part, but their brevity often makes them 
unintelligible to the lay mind and their infrequency makes 
it next to impossible to derive from them any coherent 
general view of the position. There are in the third place 
occasional articles in the daily, weekly, and monthly Press. 
A few of these are, of course, admirable: a greater number 
are written without real knowledge—and in a needlessly 
critical spirit—which is invariably made the most of by the 
Australian Press. Others, by experts of various calibre— 
economists in particular—are apt to be so heavily burdened 
with figures as to be useless to the normal reader, who likes 
his mental fare predigested. The general impression at any 
rate derived by an Australian who studies the English 
popular Press is that it is more surprising that people know 
the little they do about Australia than that they know so 
little. 

Looking at the reverse of the medal, the same conditions 
of course obtain to some extent—but with very important 
modifications. Australian popular newspapers devote im- 
mense space to “ stunts,” their cable news on matters of 
Imperial importance is inadequate, and such articles as they 
publish suffer from the defects already described. But there 
is this point of difference. Of the educated classes in Great 
Britain only an infinitesimal proportion have ever been or 
ever will go to Australia or have any personal connection 
with the country. In Australia not only has a relatively 
large proportion of the educated classes actually visited or 
travelled in Britain: the vast majority of the whole nation 
has connections there, they talk and think of Britain as 
“home,” the scanty information they derive from their 
Press is constantly supplemented by letters and papers from 
home and conversations with other people who have also 
had letters and papers from home. The weekly editions of 
several popular penny papers and certain illustrated periodi- 
cals circulate widely through the country, and their influence 
must seriously be reckoned with in any estimate of 
current Australian public opinion on Imperial matters. 
It is not difficult to see in what main directions that influence 
must operate. The Australian—reading his picture paper 
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from cover to cover—perceives that the information available 
about his country is scanty and incoherent, and that England, 
as he has often rather suspected, appears to be going sensa- 
tionally downhill, though most people appear to be too busy 
enjoying themselves to mind very much. It is a poor 
foundation for real Empire-building. 

This fact—too little appreciated—that England knows 
nothing of Australia, whilst Australia knows a great deal 
of trivial and irrelevant stuff about England, is of great 
importance at the present time. The success or otherwise 
of the Empire Free Trade policy must eventually be largely 
determined by the mental attitude of the contracting 
parties towards each other. Lack of accurate mutual 
knowledge cannot but be a serious handicap to progress. 
There is for the ordinary man so little that really matters 
about the Empire in his daily paper; so little to rouse his 
interest or imagination—so much that is trivial, discon- 
tinuous, and unworthy. It is true that at the moment the 
penny Press is unwontedly full of the general topic of Empire, 
and the fact is to be welcomed with open arms, if it means 
that a real change in the general attitude towards our 
Empire, its possibilities and mutual responsibilities, is 
imminent. At present, however, from an outside point of 
view, the whole movement would appear from the Press to 
be obscured with personalities and platitude and to have 
made little real progress. Would it not be possible to get 
down to tintacks without much more delay? If leading 
daily papers, both in England and Australia, could manage to 
publish regular articles from each part of the Empire at 
regular intervals—written, needless to say, at first-hand and 
providing the kind of simple information which is necessary 
to enable the ordinary man to obtain a real and coherent 
picture of the Empire—the psychological background would, 
at any rate, become very much clearer than it is at present. 
The task is of fundamental importance and is surely not 
beyond the resources of modern journalism. 

It will probably be said in answer to this that it is sheer 
waste of time to try to teach a democracy anything and 
that no newspaper that made the attempt seriously could 
expect to survive the experiment for a moment. The reply 
to this is that if the usual methods are adopted for the 
further propagation of the Empire Free Trade policy in, at 
any rate, Australia, the policy will fall to the ground. Con- 
sider briefly what in actual fact would be the reaction of a 
normally educated Australian to such an outline of the 
policy as is likely to reach him through his usual sources of 
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information. He will, if he notices such things, see occasional 
vague references in the cables to some new movement 
called an Empire Free Trade policy which is fluttering the 
dovecots in England and causing sensational exchanges of 
mudslinging between the leaders of the Conservative Party. 
He may then read excerpts from a speech by, say, Lord 
Beaverbrook, delivered on some _ unspecified occasion, 
culled by whoever composes the cables on principles known 
presumably to himself. This will probably say that the 
Empire has vast possibilities as a self-supporting unit, that 
the policy is to realize these by excluding the foreigner, 
that British agriculture will be revived thereby, and British 
manufacturers restored to their old position of primacy. 
There will be nothing else unless he happens to read articles 
in the weekly editions of the English penny Press—of which 
moreanon. Itisasarule tacitly assumed that the Dominions 
can only assent with enthusiasm to such a proposal. 

Now as far as Primary Products are concerned, the 
exclusion of South American wool, meat, and wheat, 
European dried fruit and butter, and so on, from English 
markets would, of course, suit Australia well—though her 
most important trade—the wool trade—would benefit 
relatively very little. She has still a practical monopoly 
of the fine kinds of Merino wool. Itisclear, however, without 
investigation of detail that an Empire Free Trade policy 
would have much to recommend it from a primary point 
of view. 

If, moreover, exclusion of the foreigner would revive 
British agriculture—so much the better. Our Australian, 
from what he has seen on his travels, can never understand 
why farming on good land with a vast consuming population 
at its very doors cannot be made to pay. It is obvious to 
him that a great expansion in the agricultural production of 
Britain must be possible. When he turns, however, to the 
consideration of the troubles of the British manufacturer 
his attitude is very different—and it is mainly here that a 
further understanding on both sides of the difficulties that 
beset each other is so desirable. 

Australia is some twelve thousand miles distant from 
England. She is inhabited almost entirely by British stock 
who have developed a very strong Australian national 
sentiment—enormously strengthened as a result of the 
Great War. The policy of the nation for some years past has 
been to make itself as far as is reasonably possible industrially 
independent and self-sufficient. The mainspring of this 
policy is the fact that the country is too far away from the 
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principal manufacturing centres of the world for safety in 
times of trouble. But the British manufacturer himself 
has greatly assisted the establishment of Secondary or 
Manufacturing industries in Australia by his amazing lack 
of enterprise. Australia has been time and again unable 
to procure what she wants from him and she has tired of 
trying. The result is that she has deliberately developed 
her own industries to an extent that is too little realized in 
England and has tended more and more to look to America— 
whose manufacturers have always been ready to make her 
exactly what she wants as she wants it—for what she does 
not make herself. But in spite of all this Australia is still 
Great Britain’s second best customer, and if, as Mr. Bruce, 
the ex-Prime Minister of Australia, said recently, ‘‘ British 
manufacturers are at last awakening from their state of 
torpor,” they may yet regain much of the ground they have 
lost, when the general financial situation becomes less acute. 

In the meantime, however, it is useless to write such an 
article as recently appeared in the weekly edition of a penny 
paper widely read in Australia, which stated, inter alia, that 
Empire Free Trade would bring back prosperity to the 
British iron and steel and motor trades, largely owing to the 
quantities of their products which would immediately be 
absorbed in Australia. What are the facts? During the 
war a large steel works was started at Newcastle, N.S.W. 
Since the war second works have been opened at Port 
Kembla, N.S.W. Between them they can produce all, and 
more than all, the ordinary structural steel that the continent 
is likely to need for years, in addition to rails, rolling stock, ete. 
There are also several smaller concerns manufacturing steel 
products, which between them make the country very 
largely independent of foreign manufactures. No Australian 
Government could reasonably be expected to acquiesce in 
a policy that would expose these concerns to unrestricted 
competition—even from Britain. 

The case of the motor trade is somewhat different. 
There is no car made in Australia. But until quite recently 
no car made in Great Britain has been really suitable for 
Australian conditions—no car, at any rate, that could 
compete with the more popular American makes. Endless 
representations have been made on the subject. Time after 
time the cars sent out in answer to them have proved to be 
failures. The result is that the vast majority of the cars 
used in Australia are American, and that the British car 
has a reputation which will take a great deal of living down. 
Mr. Bruce said recently at Coventry that cars are now 
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being produced which are in every way suitable to the 
conditions they will have to encounter. It is much to be 
hoped that this is so. It will be some time, however, before 
any Australian Government could venture to exclude 
American cars in view of the wide-spread prejudice that 
exists against other makes. Imperial patriotism has very 
strict limits. It will also be some time before further pur- 
chases of any cars, British or American, on any scale can be 
expected in view of the present financial situation. There is 
no rapid salvation this way. 

It is worth while devoting a little further consideration 
to the motor trade, as it provides a vivid illustration of the 
obstacles that have been put in Australia’s way by the 
British manufacturer and of the obstacles that will be 
encountered in the detail prosecution of the Empire Free 
Trade policy. For the motor trade is a key trade from the 
point of view of Imperial propaganda. The ratio of cars to 
population in Australia is higher than it is anywhere in the 
world outside America. Where everyone is a car owner, 
everyone talks ‘‘ motor.shop,” as the small change of current 
conversation. Endless comparison of makes, performances, 
prices, etc., etc., goes on all the time. A good car and good 
service is the best of advertisements—a bad car and bad 
service the worst. 

Now in England cars are taxed on a basis of horse-power 
and the object of the British manufacturer has, therefore, 
been to produce an efficient engine of low horse-power— 
which the excellence of British roads has enabled him to do. 
Australian cars are taxed on a basis of weight only. Aus- 
tralian conditions necessitate a flexible engine of high horse- 
power and a car generally designed to cope with really bad 
roads. ‘To the various arguments and entreaties that have 
been addressed to the British manufacturer in the past in 
this connection, his reply has been that the market was not 
important enough to justify the erection of the special 
plant which the existence of the horse-power tax would 
necessitate his doing if he was to turn out a car of the kind 
demanded by Australia. He has contented himself with 
assertions that his cars are good enough—contrary to all the 
evidence—with appeals to Imperial patriotism and an 
attitude of outraged dignity when the excellence of his 
products was impugned. His efforts, such as they have been, 
to produce a cheap car for the Australian market have done 
him nothing but harm. The position to-day is that the 
vast majority of the cars-used in what has been a most 
lucrative market for the last ten years are American and 
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that a very strong anti-British car prejudice is in active 
existence. Such a prejudice tends very easily to extend to 
other British products. One manufacturer, or a group of 
manufacturers, endowed with enough courage, energy, and 
foresight to lay down the special plant required could have 
collared the market years ago—and very handsomely it 
would have paid him. If only Sir William Morris—more 
power to his elbow!—could have visited Australia ten years 
instead of two years ago, things might have been very 
different. 

Examples could be multiplied from other trades, but the 
facts need no emphasis. Australia would under any circum- 
stances have established secondary industries on a large 
scale and protected them with a high tariff wall, but her 
tendency to do so has been enormously accelerated by the 
“take it or leave it” attitude of Britain, and the mental 
attitude instilled into the average Australian thereby is 
going to form a real obstacle in the way of rapid development 
along Free Trade lines. 

Now that mental attitude is most emphatically not going 
to be altered by the iteration of enthusiastic generalities in 
the penny Press. To say, as a Conservative M.P. was 
recently reported to have said, that serious consideration 
should be given to the British attitude in the probable event 
of the Dominions making an offer of unrestricted Imperial 
Free Trade at the forthcoming conference, is sheer lunacy. 
The Empire Crusaders have done and are doing an immense 
service in awakening popular interest in the great possessions 
in which we are all vitally interested. The visitor to England 
cannot but be struck with the impression that a real move- 
ment of outstanding importance has been started and is 
gaining ground everywhere. It will have justified itself if it 
succeeds in weaning any large number of people from the 
Free Trade fetish that is still apparently vitiating so much 
of England’s effort to regain her lost ground. Whether it 
can go further than this and bring to fruition any part of its 
Empire policy must depend on how far and how soon it can 
descend from the heights of personality and platitude and 
get down to a hard “ tintack ” policy of peaceful penetration. 
At present Australia’s attitude would at best be half-hearted. 
If she is led to feel that efforts are being made to “‘ bounce ” 
her into acceptance by assuming that she cannot refuse—and 
this is the logical deduction from much of what is appearing 
in the penny Press—the attitude of her highly Protectionist 
Labour Government would undoubtedly be actively hostile 
and would be supported by the majority of the people—for 
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Australia is actually run mainly by her manufacturing 
interests at the present time. Fortunately the kind of 
discussion that appears to be envisaged by Mr. Thomas as 
likely to take place at the Imperial Conference is far from 
being on these lines. With the vast assets of the Empire 
beneath their hands, it seems incredible that a full and 
frank discussion of present difficulties and future possibilities 
by a representative gathering of patriotic and _ sensible 
statesmen ot whatever policital complexion—with the one 
goal of the economic unity of the Empire always in view— 
cannot have immediate results. It cannot result in an 
immediate and universal adoption of Empire Free Trade: 
there is so much educative work to be done, so many back- 
grounds to be re-created, and prejudices to be removed. 
But, provided too many false hopes are not aroused, the 
Empire Free Trade policy is pointing a way to salvation, 
and Australia, sooner or later, will be there. The Empire 
is just as necessary to her as she is to the Empire, and a 
better foundation for an enduring monument than mutual 
necessity would surely be hard to find. 
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FRENCH HOUSEKEEPING 


In England it has long been regarded as neither manly in 
a man nor womanly in a woman to take an interest in food. 
For a man it would be luxurious to concern himself with such 
finicking and effeminate things as the delicate flavour of a 
salad or with such sensual gluttony as the frank enjoyment 
of a well-cooked meal. Food to him. should be regarded 
merely as fuel with which to stoke his vigorous energy, and 
not either as a bodily pleasure or an artistic distraction, the 
first of which is morally to be suspected and the second 
mentally to be despised. He must be fed. ‘‘ Feed the 
brute” is the classic advice to a young married woman; 
but the mere choice of the words shows that it is considered 
to be sufficient to throw the ravenous animal large lumps 
of a nourishment which may be supposed to consist 
principally of raw meat. 

A woman, on the other hand, is much too ethereal and 
romantic a creature to move in a world of such coarse 
appetites as those of the table, or to occupy herself more 
than is absolutely necessary with such unattractive tasks as 
those of the kitchen. The pure flame of her energy needs 
no stoking, or at least she must hardly confess that it does, 
and she must do as little as possible of that stoking in public; 
while art is an affair of such refined and abstract beauty 
that it cannot be conceived that so material a pursuit as 
cooking can belong to its world. 

Moreover, food is not only unmanly and unwomanly, 
but ungentlemanly and unladylike. Well-bred persons eat 
what is put before them, without either praising it, criticizing 
it, or even betraying any enjoyment of it. To discuss it in 
any way is indeed vulgar, and to show indifference to its 
subtleties is alone genteel. The one thing that a lady or 
a gentleman should think about during a meal is table 
manners. The correct and refined use of the fork is a much 
more important preoccupation than the flavour of the food, 
and it would be in fact hardly credible to a nicely-brought- 
up English man or woman that peas could have any pleasant 
taste if they were conveyed to the mouth upon a knife. 

No doubt there are Englishmen who heartily enjoy a 
good meal, and many Englishwomen devote a certain 
amount of care and attention to securing that the food 
which they present shall at least look appetizing and shall 
above all be wholesome. It is true that the best English 
food is as good as anything in the world. There is nothing 
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more delicious than a prime English roast joint of beef or 
mutton, than a plain English boiled turbot or grilled sole, 
than an English covered cherry tart, than an English Stilton 
or Cheddar cheese. The trouble is that the Englishman so 
rarely gets any of these good things. He so rarely gets 
them, partly because he so rarely insists upon getting them, 
partly because he has almost lost the faculty of knowing 
the good things from the bad. There are few English- 
men left to-day on whom frozen mutton cannot safely 
be foisted for Southdown, a degenerate plaice for a sole, 
bottled cherries for fresh, margerine for butter, and im- 
ported cheese for British, not only without his protesting, 
but without his ever having noticed the difference. Even 
the palate for wine, which Englishmen once had, has 
almost disappeared. It has been drowned out by whisky 
and soda, burnt out by cigarettes or poisoned out by 
cocktails. 

Another reason why good English food is rare in England 
is that the good English dishes are all expensive. Roast 
and grilled meats must be the best cuts, even when the best 
is not always of first-rate quality. The result is that in 
most English families the Sunday dinner is the only one of 
the week which can decently be set up in comparison with 
the carefully chosen and carefully cooked repast which a 
French family has every day. 

If the Englishman takes less interest than the French- 
man in what he eats for his daily meal, the Englishwoman 
certainly takes far less interest than the Frenchwoman in 
the purchasing and preparation of it, and spends less time 
and trouble on both. , Perhaps she spends less money also, 
but of this I am not sure; for although food and the labour 
and the utensils employed in cooking it are responsible for 
a larger proportion of a French family budget than of an 
English, the Frenchwoman buys so cleverly and economically, 
and wastes so little, that she can get a far higher value for 
what she spends. Moreover, she is concerned more with the 
taste of the resulting dishes than with their appearance, and 
she consequently gives no time or money to preparing 
decorative but unpalatable little dishes of hors @auvres or 
elaborately built-up and complicated puddings. Indeed, 
the English pudding, which can sometimes be an admirable 
thing in itself, is unknown in France. 

As for dietetic values and vitamins, the Frenchwoman 
fortunately takes no interest in them at all. She follows 
very definite and ancient traditions as to what is whole- 
some in food and the cooking of it. She makes a great 
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feature of vegetables and of compotes of stewed fruit, as she 
does of fruit in the raw, and the word “dessert”’ includes 
compotes as well as raw fruit, as, indeed, it may also be 
made to include the entremet, which is the sweet dish or 
pastry, and even the cheese. She never fails to follow the 
fats of a meat dish with the corrective vinegar of a salad. 
She and the whole of her family eat largely of bread. Her 
tradition has taught her not in fact to neglect the wholesome 
qualities of the lactic acids in the numerous varieties of 
French cheese, many of which varieties are cream cheeses; 
but she never mentions such unattractively scientific words, 
and has perhaps never heard them. She certainly worries 
not at all about buying boxes of the most recently advertised 
health food, and she much prefers bread made from home- 
grown wheat to patent “cereals” with pretentious labels 
on the packets. She is, perhaps, hardly conscious of any 
dietetic considerations in the doing of her marketing, and 
buys things rather because she and her family would like 
to eat them than because they are wholesome. Indeed, if 
she avoids the cooked food in tins, on which so many English 
housewives fall back because they are lazy or because they 
are as incapable of resource as they are of sauces, the reason 
is probably rather that she knows the food will be nasty 
and will taste of the tin than that it is liable to be poisonous. 
The Frenchwoman, in fact, understands that it is as im- 
portant that food shall be pleasant to eat as that it shall be 
nourishing and innocuous. Moreover, she is as frankly 
interested in its taste and its nourishment herself as she is 
careful of securing them for the family for whom she caters. 
However poetical or distinguished or refined she may be, 
she never pretends to be indifferent to the table. Even at 
the height of the Romantic period, when it was fashionable 
to look cadaverous and if possible to be dying of consump- 
tion, neither the tragic young men nor the lovesick young 
women ever forgot l’heure du déjeuner. 

All over France that is the hour upon which the whole 
business of the day centres. Dinner may be more important 
for ceremony, but the time when the bourgeois as well as 
the working-class family eats is the déjeuwner. For many of 
them, indeed, it is the only time when they do really eat; 
for not only does the traditional French breakfast consist of 
no more than a cup of café au lait with a slice of bread and 
butter, not unfrequently dipped in the coffee—which the 
luxurious sometimes exchange for chocolate—but there are 
many quite well-to-do homes where meat is never served 
for dinner unless there is company. 
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Déjeuner, on the other hand, is always a full meal. 
The ‘ three-hour-for-lunch club” is a joke in London, but 
it has long been a reality in Paris—or at least two of the 
three hours are real, and indeed almost universal. Although 
the tradition has been slightly shaken by the invasion of 
English and American habits, all Government offices and 
most others close down entirely between twelve and two, 
and so do many shops. Nearly everyone goes home—even 
those who have to make a train journey into the suburbs 
to do so; for convinced though Englishmen are that the 
French eat most of their meals in restaurants, or even in 
cafés—which, in fact, are places only for drink—the truth is 
that the Frenchman always prefers to go home if he can, 
because he knows that the food will not only be cheaper, 
but better in itself and more carefully and more cleanly 
cooked. The clerk and often the shop-girl usually go home, 
as well as the man of business. Only the workman does not, 
because the workman only gets a luncheon interval of one 
hour instead of two. 

Eating in France is, in fact, a serious matter, which must 
be taken seriously. 

I remember being told by an English friend who had 
been on a visit to a large French country-house that she 
had been surprised to find that no servant answered the bell 
in her bedroom. Upon subsequent investigation she found 
that there was only one housemaid for a large establishment, 
but that, on the other hand, there were a chef and four 
assistants in the kitchen. The distribution very fairly 
represents the French estimate of the relative importance 
of comfort and food. In France less is expected of servants 
in the way of fetching and carrying and answering bells 
than in England, but everything is expected in the way of 
culinary skill from the kitchen staff. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that good French 
cooking necessarily means rich and very complicated dishes. 
It means a very critical choice of materials, very great 
cleanliness, and a very careful preparation by processes 
some of which are long. But it will be found that the 
methods and the resulting dishes are almost invariably 
simple, even in houses which, judged by English social 
standards, might be expected to keep an elaborate table. 
Indeed, no assortment so varied as the cold sideboard of an 
English country house is ever found in France, and the 
whole French culinary repertoire knows nothing so rich 
and hardly anything so complicated in its ingredients as 
the plum-pudding. In fact, one’s impression of English 
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cooking after having become accustomed to French is that 
one is always vainly searching for a simple flavour. All the 
sweet dishes taste of vanilla or some other noxious drug. 
A formidable barrier erected by Messrs. Heinz or Messrs. 
Lea & Perrin is invariably interposed between the palate and 
any fresh and natural meat or vegetable. An egg cannot 
be fried without its normal flavour being neutralized by the 
hostile, although independently excellent, fat of bacon. 
And, above all, the ubiquitous activity of pepper conveys 
the suspicion that it is employed to conceal some spon- 
taneous taste or odour which cannot be allowed to prevail. 

French cooking is not only simple in the strict limitation 
of its ingredients and the absence of condiments and com- 
plicated flavours, but by reason of the insistence of the 
French cook upon the purity and quality of all the raw 
materials used. Custard powder will not do instead of eggs, 
and no Frenchwoman would think of making a jelly with 
gelatine. Oil must be good oil—olive oil if the purse will 
run to it—and vinegar must be made with wine. A 
nondescript ‘‘ dripping,’’ composed of the fats of the various 
meats which happen to have recently been eaten, cannot be 
substituted for butter or frying oil in the kitchen, and the 
butter must be good. 

Comparatively few as the ingredients used in French 
cooking are, there are four which are indispensable to it, 
and each one of the four is almost, if not absolutely, unknown 
to the English kitchen. 

The first is butter. Oil is substituted for it in parts of 
the country where butter is difficult to get, but where butter 
can be obtained it is freely used, not only in cooking, but for 
melting as a little sauce for the vegetables, and even as a 
last-moment addition to the soup. The second is oil, which 
has its place in many things besides salad, even when butter 
is available. The third is wine. Wine is plentiful and cheap 
in France, and even the rare families who do not habitually 
drink it would always have some, both red and white, in the 
kitchen, to use in the many dishes of which it forms an 
essential part. The fourth is herbs. When flavouring is 
added to French cooking at all, wine is the only one which 
ever comes out of a bottle. The others are supplied by the 
many fresh herbs, the proper place and proper purpose of 
each of which every Frenchwoman understands. 

Here we come to the really characteristic thing about 
French cooking. The French understand herbs and the 
French understand vegetables. There was a time when we 
understood herbs in England, or I suppose there must have 
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been, for bibliophiles pay enormous sums for ancient English 
herbals. We seem to have lost the knowledge that the 
French still possess to-day. They understand herbs 
medically. Every Frenchwoman is accustomed to make hot 
decoctions from the leaves of wild pansy, verbena, lime, 
eucalyptus, mint, sarsaparilla, and camomile, of which the 
last is perhaps the only one which is still used in England— 
and that rarely—except as an ingredient in chemist’s pre- 
scriptions. Every French vegetable garden has a little plot 
of half a dozen different kinds of herbs, which are used as 
flavourings for salads, for omelets, and for various cooked 
dishes. In England mint sauce alone survives. What 
Englishman has ever learnt to know tarragon or chervil? 
Who uses laurel leaves or thyme? For the three separate 
herbs, civette, ciboule, and ciboulette, there is only one word— 
chives—in English, and there is none for sarriette. We only 
know fennel and rue because they are mentioned in Hamlet, 
and garlic because it arouses unpleasant olfactory recollec- 
tions of porters and waiters in Southern Europe. 

Above all, the French understand the wild vegetables 
which can be eaten raw, such as dandelion and corn salad. 
They also understand how to grow the vegetables of the 
garden, and how to eat them. They pay them the proper 
compliment of serving them as a separate course, and do not 
allow them merely to be mixed up with the gravy at the 
side of a plate of meat. They understand the mixing of 
salads, and know their uses in clearing the palate at the 
moment, as well as the blood later on. 

Vegetables are the chief ingredient in what I should 
describe as the most typical of all French dishes. This 
dish is not frogs and it is not snails. The most typical of 
French dishes is not any kind of fish either, though the 
French make a delicacy of the rock lobsters, which we neglect 
and they import from Cornwall and Ireland, though they 
serve deliciously such fish as shad and bass and brill and hake 
and burbot and skate, all of which we either despise or do 
not know, and though bouillabaisse is the glory of Marseilles 
and the French Mediterranean coast. 

The dish is not poulet Marengo, though that method of cook- 
ing a chicken piecemeal in oil, with tomatoes and garlic and 
brandy, has become historic since Napoleon’s cook, Dunan, im- 
provised it after the battle, when the Emperor suddenly called 
for food, and these were the only materials to be obtained. 

It is not even the omelet, though that dish is French 
enough; but the omelet belongs to other countries also, 
or at least it is made in other countries. 
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What is made nowhere but in France is la soupe. It may 
have beef in it and be a pot au feu. It may be made with 
chicken and be a petite marmite. The liquid of it may be 
milk, and it is a sowpe au lait. What it always contains, 
however, and of what it very often exclusively consists is 
vegetables, and that is what makes French sowpe so radically 
different from English soup or German suppe. Vegetable 
soup is the true French national dish. To most French 
workmen, indeed, and to all French soldiers, the very words 
“la soupe”’ stand, not only for the dish, but for the whole 
of the meal, so typical is it of the whole meal. In the winter, 
potatoes and leeks will be its basis—la soupe aux poireaux— 
or it may be made with lentils or with dried haricot beans 
or with onions, in which case it will also include cheese. 
According to the season it may be made with sorrel or 
spinach, or water-cress, or peas, or, indeed, any other vege- 
table, but vegetables of some sort it must have. It may be 
taken at midday, as they do in the north, or at the end ot the 
day’s work, as in most of the rest of the country; but a 
day without Ja sowpe in France would be unthinkable. La 
soupe is the national dish. 

Of course it might be argued that bread is the national 
dish, for the Frenchman eats more bread than any other 
European. It used to be said that you could always tell a 
Frenchman at a foreign table d’héte, because he wore a 
decoration in his buttonhole, asked three times for bread, 
and knew nothing at all about geography. However, if the 
Frenchman eats a lot of bread, we do all of us eat some, and 
many of us do not eat soup. 

If it were necessary to prove that every Frenchman 
really cares for the refinements of food and cooking, it 
would be sufficient to point to the many local dishes which 
every part of the country can show, and to the local cheeses, 
of which there must be hundreds of varieties, made with 
goat’s milk or ewe’s milk as well as with cow’s milk, and 
ranging from the strongly smelling cancoyote of the Franche 
Comté or the Livarot of Normandy to the delicately flavoured 
and only slightly fermented cheeses of which every small 
town can show its speciality. If the French cheeses are 
little known out of France, it is perhaps because most of 
them are not cooked cheeses, like ours, and consequently 
deteriorate far more quickly. 

As for local dishes, nearly every one of the old provinces— 
of which there are over thirty—has its cuisine régionale, and 
quite a dozen of these are each represented by a restaurant 
in Paris, which makes a speciality of its cooking and its 
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products. There are the provinces of the north and west 
who cook with butter. There are those of the Mediterranean 
coast who cook with oil. There are those of the south-west 
who do their frying in the fat of geese or pigs. Burgundy 
and Touraine and Provence and Alsace and Gascony all 
have their very characteristic and different dishes, as they 
all have their very different wines; and Normandy has its 
cider and Flanders its beer. Perhaps it is because the 
dishes are all so good that the Frenchman, although he is 
fond of his drink, hardly ever gets drunk. 

Unfortunately the traveller, and especially the British 
traveller, rarely makes the acquaintance of local dishes, 
because he expects his hotel at Bordeaux or Toulouse to give 
him the same kind of food as his hotel in Paris or London— 
or if he does not expect it, his hotel behaves as if he does, for 
hotel food everywhere is just the same, and is probably 
cooked in some secret central kitchen, and distributed all 
over the world through pipes. Curious things have happened 
in consequence of the British prejudice against strange 
foods. At Salonika during the war there was a delay in 
the arrival of the usual rations for the British troops, and 
supplies had to be obtained on the spot. The very first 
day there were complaints that ‘‘ The men could not stand 
this fish jam.” It was caviare. In the Bordeaux country 
a British deputation was being shown round a famous 
vineyard, and a bottle of priceless wine was brought out for 
them. Fortunately their host had also provided whisky 
and soda. They all chose it. And yet even the African 
chief of the story, whose European host apologized for not 
being able to offer him roast missionary, must have been 
ready to go without it now and then. 
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Coronu, the commercial capital of Dahomey, the French 
West African Colony, has changed considerably since I saw 
it last during a brief respite from the 1915 campaign in the 
Cameroons, from where I was sent with some German 
prisoners of war, destined to construct the great road which 
stretches into Niamey in Haut-Niger, a distance of about 
1,100 kilometres. 

Beautiful bungalows, running water, electricity, and ice 
have replaced the deplorable conditions of those days. 
Avenues of pine and palm border the roads, and the dense 
and useless scrub-bush has given way before grasslands. 
Cattle wander about in sylvan glades, and strange baobab 
trees do not seem out of place away from their accustomed 
swamps. 

I left by car, with two French companions, on an almost 
perfect road, fifteen to twenty feet in width, ballasted with 
eight inches of laterite over its whole surface, and reached 
Abomey, a hundred kilometres north, in about two hours. 

Abomey was the capital of King Behanzin. His laterite 
fortifications may still be seen in much of their immensity. 
Great walls with partly ruined crenellations and watch- 
towers rising blood-red amidst a bank of leafy greenness in 
the sinking sunlight. 

We can all feel, or imagine, the regret with which the 
ruins of cities, once the capitals of Black Empires are beheld. 
Abomey was the capital of the land of human sacrifice; the 
classic land of malediction; the slave land of fetische; the 
gross land inhabited by spirits which are malevolent, cruel, 
and sanguinary. I wandered about the ruins and examined 
the laterite walls, and measured with my eye the lift of the 
battlements. The inland plaster symbols of a black kingdom 
are still well preserved. In one building there is a fine 
collection of the wooden emblems of sovereignty—all gew- 
gaws shining with faded gilt—the goat, the monkey, the 
crowned hornbill; the reputed bodies of fetische lore which 
Dodd’s guns smashed to atoms. 

The throne of Abomey, resting on human skulls, was 
brought forth. Uncouth figures of men and women, dreadful 
in their anatomical accuracy, and all the paraphernalia of a 
savage kingdom lay on the bare earth with the sun’s rays 
adding flame to them. Yet it seemed to me that they had 
been called into being to express some latent desire of the 
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Dahomeen to rise above human sacrifice as a sole and 
patrician diversion. He was looking upwards when the 
French sword fell. 

The tomb of King Gélélé, father of Behanzin the Bloody, is 
only a great grass canopy stretched over a low, circular wall. 
I forgot his terrible history as I bent double to enter the 
doorless portal, and thought only of the Tomb of Napoleon 
in Paris, where Gélélé had spent some years of his exile, and 
wondered if the French idea of placing the tomb in such a 
position that it could not be viewed without bending the 
head had not been copied by the architects of the portal. 

As I entered two shadows glided over the threshold. 
Two old women, white-haired and nearly naked. They were 
the wives of the dead king. ‘‘ Oh-coo, oh-coo,”’ they whined, 
“‘oh-coo.” It was both a greeting to us, and a farewell to the 
dead, saddening in its monotony. As I gazed on their 
shrunken frames I thought that such seemingly helpless 
women had witnessed worse sights, during times of native 
carnivals, than a soldier like myself had ever seen in jungle 
warfare. 

What changes these wives of Gélélé must have seen in that 
now settled place! Death rained through every roof but 
his—sent by the now worm-eaten king. Children came to 
them, they were a king’s children, but they were wedded or 
beheaded or buried alive; just as the whim of a savage 
father dictated. The whole drama of African life had been 
played in that stock company’s theatre of a few hundred 
dreadful mud-pie huts, one of which was his—the biggest— 
but no deep sorrow or calamity ever entered his dwelling 
until Dodds knocked it down with guns that had been 
transported on the backs of mules. 

There flitted before my vision the image of several young 
girls who were one day missed by their playmates, who were 
told that they had died. But what a death! Buried alive 
to keep a fiend company! 

When the lid was closed that hid Gélélé’s face and the 
gravel and earth rattled pell-mell on his coffin, the women 
crying and wringing their hands went off with the other 
mourners, and left the dead king and the young girls who 
were destined to keep him company—those meek girls— 
talking to him with tongues that must have stuck to the 
roofs of their mouths, looking down with sweetness, not for 
him perhaps, but for the life that was about to be buried 
out of them. I saw in fancy that patient posture, the 
outstretched arms, and the heavy, drooping funeral robes 
of the helpless beings, still alive until the earth choked them. 
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There they still stand—and French law, backed by Moham- 
medan soldiers, which was unable to prevent their death 
in the year of grace, 1927, can do nothing for them now. 
Better let them rest in peace, for if the dead were exhumed 
for identification, another Dahomey King would be bound to 
go to war once more with the French and death would again 
rain on the Royal House, embracing in its clasp some more 
poor girls. Standing by Gélélé’s tomb, I felt I had really 
seen Death and should never forget the sight. 

Behanzin was an exile in France for many years. His 
last place of residence was Dakar, in Senegal, where he died 
in 1927. His body was landed in Cotonou from the French 
mail-boat, s.s. Hoggar. The French Government did all in 
its power to prevent an outbreak of native custom at his 
funeral, but their efforts were unavailing against Dohameen 
burial-cunning, and the ingrained love of human sacrifice that 
still exists there, and it is a well-known fact that several girls 
stand upright with faces resting on his bier, awaiting the 
awakening of their master, as they do over that of Gélélé. 

Sacrifices are still carried on, but not of human beings, 
To-day, animals take their places, and the great woodwork 
abattoirs attract a strange type of man—a ferocious, bloody- 
faced type who show devotion to custom by goading the 
cattle to the stockades. 

When some men are suddenly thrust into any new position 
of trial they find the place fits them as if they were measured 
for it. I experienced this as I gazed at the dreadful abattoirs 
of Abomey. These great instruments of misery put a stamp 
on me in a minute—as sharp an impression as if it had taken 
a life time to engrave. 

What horror to be in the hands of the wholesale profes- 
sional dealers in misery. Imagine the worst thing you can 
suffer. Find yourself trussed up as a living sacrifice in a 
code that stretches back to Abraham’s supreme sacrifice, and 
with an expert at your elbow who has studied your case out 
beforehand, and is waiting for you with all the implements 
of his horrid profession. Even to-day, if open human sacrifice 
could again raise its head in Abomey there would not be 
wanting, among that bloody-faced pack who ushered the 
cattle to the abattoirs, many masters of ceremony who know 
just how many knots should be fastened and the best way of 
arranging the whole affair. 

As I passed by the Residency I felt conscious of being 
saluted. I found myself searching the faces of the throng. 
Then suddenly a woman relieved herself of her chemise and 
revealed her bust in the full sunlight. Good shoulders enough, 
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but what was wrong with her? The right breast was 
missing, cut off because it got in the way when throwing the 
javelin. She was a relic of the Amazons—and from her 
remaining left breast hung a medal, pinned to the naked 
flesh, as other women fasten their ears or noses with orna- 
ments. Our eyes met and the old word of command flashed 
through her muscles, and her hand went up in an instant to 
the place where she had seen men put it. 

Conflict with European races has had the same effect 
everywhere in Africa—all colonization schemes mean an 
almost complete extinction of native customs. Dahomey is 
no different in this respect, and the three great things of the 
Dahomeen life are altering under our eyes—family, fetische 
as a religion, and the farm. Six months’ work in the year is 
sufficient for any Dahomeen’s wants. He does not need to 
work with much vigour, as he has only to scratch the soil 
and it smiles back a harvest. 

The peasant usually arises at second cock-crow, and with 
his muzzle-loading gun balanced on his head, his hoe and 
cutlass in his hand, he makes for the fields, which are usually 
about one hundred metres from his hut. If he is on good 
terms with his family he is sure of free assistance. He has 
little to provide for his voluntary workers except a frugal 
meal, some tom-tom music, and the implements of his 
calling. He knows all by name, and each morning inquires 
not only after his workers but after all their relations as 
well, and when he has completed this list the domestic 
animals, even down to the pigs, are objects of inquiry. 

At one time the land was valued at a derisive figure, but 
to-day forced loans have increased its value to such an 
extent that the simple peasant can hardly tell whether he is 
a debtor or a creditor. 

Before General Dodds penetrated to Behanzin’s capital, 
Dahomeen society was based on the family life, the contrary 
state of affairs not being conceivable. The family was based 
on the father, mother, and the children—this was called the 
“* petite ” family, in turn dependent on the “ grand ”’ family, 
which was formed from all the descendants, paternal and 
maternal, from each side of the petite family. 

The child of the petite family was rarely spoken of as 
“ our child,” but usually as “their child.”’ thus denoting the 
rights of the grand family to recognition. When the father 
had occasion to chastise his son, the mother invariably 
interfered with a warning of the ‘damage he might do to 
“their infant.” 

The grand family was responsible for his consecration to 
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a particular fetische which became his tutelary patron,-and 
which would determine the things from which he must 
abstain during life. 

The marriage of a son was, and still is, a time for great 
rejoicing and the most notable feature of the grand family 
life. Every member of the grand family makes a point of 
being present at the ceremony. The groom is spoken of as 
“their man,” the strongest, the most trustworthy; the man 
without rival in the village; the best husband on earth. 
The oldest and the youngest all dance, and nothing but 
merriment prevails. 

Thanks to the grand family life the villagers are ignorant 
of poverty. The neighbours will always supply the needs of 
the indigent, even to help in the ceremonial requirements 
of birth and burial. 

There are numerous practices which constitute the 
fetische-religion of the Dahomeen, mostly rendered before 
material objects, which are invariably misunderstood by 
Christian missionaries to embody the soul of paganism. 
The Dahomeens have always had an idea of the existence of 
a supreme being named Mahou, the creator of all things. 

Mahou has created those intermediaries employed at 
births and funerals, because they are inferior to himself, 
but superior to the native, to act for him in his dealings with 
miserable man. It is hard, to-day, to understand fetische 
aright. It is changing so rapidly that it is difficult to trace 
the dividing line which we all know has appeared, with the 
spread of Christianity, in the warp and weft of pagan cults. 
” seems to modern, to European, minds 
to be accepted as part of the fast-dying ritual of fetischism. 
It is mistaken as an adoption—as part of the native desire 
to be on the safe side in these matters. 

Although much that is inestimable has been rendered to 
the peoples of West Africa by the spread of Christianity, 
yet its effect on African character has not always been for 
the best. The vague idea current among Christian mis- 
sionaries that every native custom is shrouded in super- 
stition is wrong, and, as a result of this idea, the participation 
by a native in any local custom is deemed to be contrary 
to his oath to abstain from heathen practices. This assump- 
tion is wrong, for the simple reason that the idea under- 
lying native custom has not always been investigated with 
sufficient thoroughness to warrant such imputation. To the 
casual observer there may at times appear, in the performance 
of native custom, actions that suggest dark practices by 
their mode of performance, but, if the observer is unbiassed, 
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he may readily perceive that it is just sanctity for custom 
which brings such expression to material observance. 

This misconception by missionaries shows the gap 
between appreciation of the efforts at expression by the 
literate and illiterate. The latter can hardly be expected to 
bring to performance the finished practice of the former, 
because the former understand the finished expression of 
faith, the latter only the raw material of belief. What hurts 
most of all is the forbidding by missionaries of customs at 
funerals, simply because we have all come to believe that 
fetische worship is behind all native custom. The placing 
of a bowl of rice on the grave of the dead does not always mean 
that the dead is expected to make use of it in the next 
world, no more than does the placing of a vase of flowers on 
the grave of the Christian dead mean that the odour will 
be appreciated by the entombed. It is just an act of 
remembrance. 

The missionary very often takes away all that is African, 
simply because it is African; he places at one end of the 
scale transubstantiation. The governing powers place at the 
other end of the scale a death penalty for the eating of 
human flesh. 

The political sub-division of the Negro race does not 
save him from tasting the extreme penalty and extreme 
unction together. Whether he has the fortune to find himself 
classified as a Citizen of France in the French Colonies or a 
bloody nigger in the British, the result is the same—eat God’s 
flesh and go to heaven, eat a black man’s and go to hell. 

What wonder that the African is puzzled when assured 
that all is for the best in this best of all possible worlds, and 
that his classification in the French Colonies seems more 
attractive than in the British until he learns that the former 
carries with it a liability to compulsory military service. 

About 280 kilometres north of Abomey lies Savé. The 
country in between is depopulated but interesting. Strange 
ranges of hills shut in the horizon and isolated mounts near 
the road are boulder-strewn and monkey-infested. A few 
miles from Savé a peculiar geologic formation catches the 
eye. There is a range of eight hillocks, about 300 feet high, 
formed alternately of cones and rounded buttocks. They 
look symmetrical at a distance, but a closer approach dis- 
closes great fissures and seams on flank and face, with 
immense boulders balanced on spires and pinnacles of rock. 

'I left Savé by the great German Road, my host and 
driver M. Jean Aubert, of Paris and Dahomey. He and his 
brother Roget are the real pioneers of this part. To-day 
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they have what practically amounts to a monopoly of 
transport, but the military railway under construction will 
not help them much once it is finished. There is very little 
man-power in this frontier of Dahomey. It is too close to 
Nigeria. Nothing is grown except kapok, or silk-cotton. 
The French authorities are hopeful, however, of tapping the 
Nigerian transport services and taking freight from the Niger. 

_ The next night, after a run of 250 kilometres, I slept at 
Parakou. I had not eaten the whole day, my last meal was 
taken in Savé, yet I felt no hunger. That meal of the 
preceding night was sufficient to ward off hunger, such is 
the knowledge of dietetics of the French. At Bimbereke, 
50 miles farther north, I dined with the Chief Engineer of 
the projected railroad, and from the steps of his house I 
obtained an unrivalled view over an immense stretch of 
country and nearly to the Nigerian border. 

We left Kandi about six o’clock one morning and motored 
through the day until we stopped for lunch with the Com- 
mandant de Cercle, Guene. The hospitality of the French 
is most striking. I have experienced it everywhere. Nearly 
all the heads of departments have their wives with them, and 
several have their children as well. The climate does not 
seem to affect French children as it does English ones, due, 
I think, to the different colouration of the two races; dark 
eyes and hair, it seems to me, are more suitable for tropical 
residence than the fairer English colouring. 

About 20 kilometres farther north we reached a division 
of the mighty Niger. Here the river appears to be two 
separate streams, but it rejoins east of a large island, 
which is formed by this very division. Where they meet 
again they wrestle as in a war embrace. Each in its excess 
of strength seems to threaten the extinction of the other. 
A mile from the meeting place they are still two rapid 
streams, which, at first meeting within narrow and rocky 
gorges, mutually strive to repel each other. For at least 
a mile farther down they are still at it, one with shields and 
the other with loops and strangling spirals; but soon they 
find a wider channel and more yielding shores, and blend and 
dilate, but with reluctance and in tumult, until at last they 
become one current threading between deeply timbered hills. 

We ran our car on to a steel barge, wending our way 
through sand-banks for about 2 kilometres until at last we 
reached the other side, and were in Haut-Niger. It took 
nearly an hour to get the car on to firm land again, and a 
run of 2 kilometres brought us underneath the residency 
at Gaya. From the top of the great palisade on which the 
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Residency is built—by German labour—we had an unrivalled 
view of the river. On the East side lay, in panorama, the 
island that splits it in two, while on the west it appeared to 
be divided by a range of flat-topped hills. A great table 
mountain is on this side, perfectly flat, and the resort of all 
kinds of game, from elephant to wild ostriches. It is a 
district rarely visited by white men, and the game is quite 
undisturbed. 

We ran through the whole day, and about nine o’clock 
that night we were heartily glad of the shelter of the campe- 
ment at Dossu. We were now well into the ferritoire militaire, 
and the maisons des passages had changed their names. There 
is nothing but a bed provided in these campements, everything 
else has to be carried by the traveller. 

The next morning I called on the Commandant de Cercle 
and was instantly struck with his resemblance to John 
Nicholson, of Indian Mutiny fame. He was different to all 
the other officials with whom I had come in contact; he was 
a patrician doing a patrician’s job. 

From Dossu to Niamey the country is almost unin- 
habited. The road may be compared to a bow, with the 
river forming the string. There is plenty of game, and a 
complete absence of the worst varieties of fly pests. Cattle 
and horses thrive, and the general aspect of the few people 
we encountered was non-negroid. Guinea-fowl showed an 
utter indifference to our car, and only got out of the way 
when it was absolutely necessary. We met many species of 
antelope, and once a bush-cow, while twice hartebeeste 
crossed in front of us. Great numbers of gaudy bee-eaters 
flitted, with that hovering motion of the nightjar, from stem 
to stem of low bushes. Some immense birds were encountered 
which often alighted dead in the centre of the road, but as I 
could never approach closer than a hundred metres before 
they took to the air, I was unable to identify them except to 
classify them with the crane family, owing to their length 
all over, and with the bustard, owing to their bulk. 

A great feature of this run is the number of hawks 
encountered, and the direct evidence of their murderous 
habits. Natural death among these bush creatures seems to 
be a rare happening. A heap of feathers, a sun-dried pelt, 
the hair or fur alone remaining to speak of the species, and 
the end may be guessed according to the extent of your 
wood-lore. The toll taken by the animal above, the dis- 
pensation by which Nature permits each genus to prey on 
the one below, will reveal itself if you are observant. 

But the incidence of this law is not so crushing as at 
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first sight appears. There is an economic relation of eaters 
to eaten which gives the hunted better chances of escape 
than we imagine. The food surpluses that follow good 
harvests increase the number of the smaller birds and rodents, 
and the preying species follow in some economic order. It is 
impossible to calculate the number of insectivorous birds to 
the acre, but be sure that it is an economic one set by Nature, 
and the number of hawks that destroy the birds will also be 
in the same scale of incidence. Nothing appears to become 
unbalanced unless man interferes with gun and snare. 

Splendid grass lands stretched to the far horizon, where 
low hills upreared their broad shoulders to receive the level 
gallop of the Hausa and Hoggar homing cattle. As day 
died out on the plains the blue crabs began to crawl across 
the road for their nightly ramble. And at last the sun died 
upon the highest hill; then the brief twilight, ephemeral 
as flight, came and went; the Southern Cross peeped, with its 
topmost eye above a row of trees, and the fireflies heralded 
the night with their torches. 

There are frequent rises in the level of the terrain, 
somewhat similar to old coast-lines, bumps of twenty or 
thirty feet which make a change of gear imperative, and 
then keep at that level for about fifty miles. The soil is 
very light and friable, and the German prisoners had no 
difficulty about metalling, as splendid laterite and quartz 
can be found a few feet below the roots of the grass. 

Midnight was with us before we reached Niamey, and 
both our lamps had been smashed by night birds, one by an 
owl and the other by a pennant-winged nightjar. Luckily 
the moon arose and Jean Aubert rarely slackened speed, 
which the speedometer showed never to have dropped below 
40 kilometres an hour. 

The hardihood of the French is amazing; he could drive 
all day on little or no food; 500 kilometres was nothing to 
him; and he had assured me that he had driven 1,100 kilo- 
metres in twenty-four hours. 

I was more than glad when at last the quaint buildings 
of Niamey showed up in the moonlight. The architecture of 
Haut-Niger is distinct from that of Dahomey, each building 
has a fringe of filigree brickwork outlining its sides and 
angles; and Government have made it a compulsory adorn- 
ment for all European buildings. Bed was welcome and the 
open air delightful to sleep in. 

I awoke the next morning with the sunlight in my eyes 
and at once went down to the river for a bathe. Swimming 
is out of the question owing to the shallowness of the water 
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near the banks, and crocodiles render the deeps impossible. 
Early and all as it was, I was forestalled by a host of nude 
girls: there were no men—I suppose they were in the fields. 
I paddled about in the shallows, my white skin causing 
quite a babel of comments. I could not but notice the beauty 
of face and figure of the girls. None of them would take 
off their string of beads while washing, and, with this excep- 
tion and an elaborate comb in the hair, covered in beads and 
shells, they were just as they were made. 

Later in the day I appeared among them with my camera, 
and for all the notice they took they might never have seen 
a camera before. I have noticed that the natives of the 
French Colonies appear to be less shy of nudity than the 
coastal natives of the British Colonies—this also applies to 
the coastal natives of the former’s Colonies, who, even on 
the outskirts of such places as Porto Novo and Cotonou, go 
quite naked. 

Towards evening I again wandered down the gentle slope 
that led to the river’s edge. My eye was first caught by 
some large birds that wheeled above, and hundreds of 
crows were about, their black and white plumage looking 
shabby in the gaudy scene as they grubbed about like a 
lot of ragged boys weeding. A motor-car backfired, and 
rising and cawing as at a gun’s report, the crows severed 
themselves from the other birds and madly swept the sky. 

Bathing knee-deep in the shallows were many graceful 
young boys and girls, nude and unconscious of offence. 
On the banks reclined other nude forms, bronze models in 
sinuous lines alive against the blazing hues of an imported 
cotton or silk garment. At my feet lay a little black cupid, 
bow, arrows and all complete except for the wings and that 
little strip of diaphanous material which our respectability 
has compelled us to offer to the little god. Panting dogs 
were lying in the shallows, then a long string of locusts 
threaded across the evening sky. A tin-man pounded some- 
thing that clattered dreadfully, the drinking horses became 
restive, a little dust-devil rose beside me and for a moment 
obscured the river from view, then as suddenly dropped and 
all was calm again. 

I threaded my way over the flats, where the water was 
inches deep, to watch the crabs crawling, the fish leaping, 
and the skirl of some fishing-nets circling like a _ballet- 
dancer’s skirts in play. A swiftly-handled canoe passed a 
short distance out, the rentclosing after it, but the seam 
scintillating for many a yard behind it. Rustling their way 
through the reeds, several beastly dogs sought the crabs, 
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and one knew which showed the best sporting instinct by the 
elps. 

i‘ It was an idle moment for me, and the devil found some 
work for idle hands to do. I put my toe under a broad, flat 
stone that lay by the water margin, and sent it a few yards 
off. What a community was brought to light by such a 
thoughtless act. What existences had come into being 
from beneath that stone. Blades of grass pressed into the 
earth, matted and discoloured, loathsome crawling creatures, 
more horrible in their pulpy apathy than when they bestirred 
themselves in search of a crevice which had never been 
poisoned by sunlight. 

I was a fool that day. Another stone, larger and more 
promising of amusement, attracted my attention. Would I 
had confined myself to the use of my toe once more, but I 
used my fingers this time. I withdrew them rather hurriedly 
as a needle pricked my major finger—then a sensation as if 
a bullet had hit me in the forehead. The blood dropped 
from my cheeks and I felt my face turn pale as death. Then 
I felt as though hairy fingers were counting the numerous 
bones of my spine—then came a gasp and my throat full 
of blood—then a great jump of the heart and the vessels 
beating a tattoo in my brain—then a long sigh. A scorpion 
had its stinging tail on guard at the entrance to its home 
and my major finger received the full discharge of its bag. 

A few minutes later the germ had diffused itself through 
the thirsty pores. First a discolouration, then a stain, and 
at last a rich, glowing amber spread itself over the whole hand. 

The next morning I was none the worse for my experience. 
The scorpion is never fatal to man, not even to small mon- 
keys, but its sting is agonizing in its short intensity. 

The native bazaar is to the tribesmen as the Caledonian 
Road to the Londoner, at once the worthy end to a journey, 
and the return point to the West End, or the Occident, from 
whichever you hail. In this dust-clouded surge of volu- 
minous-clad Hoggars and Hausas and naked pagans, of 
commercialized tribes, henna-stained horse-dealers, wool- 
traders from the pasture lands to the north and west, of 
wandering players from Nigeria, and pony-dealers from Kano, 
you feel that restless spirit which forever brings the Wangara 
from the northern territories of Ashantiland or the Yoruba 
from the swampy delta of the Niger. 

In the cattle-hide stench ‘‘ Libberpul ” (Liverpool) sounds 
on a pair of pagan lips which can speak no other word of a 
European language. You pause to listen for an instant, but 
the cry of an infant, straddle-legged across its mother’s loins, 
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and the call of the vendor of stink-fish drown the remainder. 
In the sombre shadows of a booth sits a vendor of many 
things strange to European eyes, but a quiet survey invariably 
reveals their uses. - 

I spent hours in this interesting market, examining many 
different articles of African craftsmanship, for leather-work, 
native iron-work, dyed skins, and Hausa cloths were spread 
out in profusion. While through the throng meandered 
cattle, horses, donkeys, and camels, with their dealers 
scanning the pandemonium for a purchaser. 

The dye-pits were busy, their sides and the earth. for 
many yards around discoloured with the wisps of now 
useless indigo, matted and twisted into balls like discarded 
birds’ nests. Droves of laden donkeys and camels rested 
under the trees. Everywhere sounded the babel of an 
African market—piercing cries, discordant voices, vociferous 
quarrels, howling dogs, lowing cattle, and, above all, the 
fierce African sun. Piles of cigarettes, beads, and _ nails, 
all on the same tray of brightly-coloured grass, platters of 
dried fish, bundles of grass for the animals hung or lay about 
in confusion, seeming chaos everywhere; but the worst chaos 
in an African market will straighten itself out to serve 
a European. 

The next day I had an appointment with M. le Gouver- 
neur in his residence, and office, overlooking the river. 
I was there sharp at nine o’clock. Although it was Sunday, 
he was surrounded by a litter of papers, but found two 
hours to spare me. We talked of the colonies of Britain 
and France in turn, of the strides that each was making. 
He spoke of the future of Haut-Niger as a great airway across 
Africa, which brought us to the reason for my visit. I was 
interviewing him on the subject of the installation of a 
petrol-pump at every 100 kilometres for the West African 
Branch of a big American oil company. He mentioned the 
opening of the motor sleeping-car service to Timbuktu and 
beyond, and invited me to see the cars when the interview 
was closed. 

On leaving his house I paused on the terrace which 
overlooks the river Down below glistened the town, almost 
incandescent in the morning glare. Over the river great 
table-hills had their feet in the water, their legs in the way 
whether you walked round them or went over them. Higher 
up, where the bare, grey rock emerges, only a few twisted 
trees can grow, and the whole panorama is riven by immense 
gorges. These gorges are often several hundred yards wide, 
narrowing rapidly towards the water of the tributory creeks. 
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On the flat ground near the river’s edge are fields of grain, 
with the corncobs stacked in little heaps near the mud-pie 
farms. On the slopes of the lower buttresses were cotton 
plants and sugar-canes. Above them rise the sloping 
shoulders of the table-hills. Wide and distant views these, 
remarkable for their visibility. On the clearest days many 
great flat-topped hills catch the eye. High visibility reports 
a view 50 miles away. You know in a dim way that a 
better view may be had from that distant mount. It is not 
easy to get there on foot, but possible when the river comes 
down in spate from distant mountains fastnesses, like a great 
ruminant chewing the cud and swallowing up tributaries 
very quietly as it flows, until it swells with pride at the 
immense “ W”’ and overflows in huge swamps over fertile 
hinterland plains, and at last starts new freshlets, which 
seem as if Nature meant them to fertilize the land, but which 
only gather up the rainfalls and rejoin at Gao. And all 
along its upper shores, up in that caravanserai, where Mungo 
Park launched his dug-out canoes and lost his life, and 
where his servant, Landor, looked down from afar, and the 
table-like hills stretched their legs into the soft distance with 
climbing masses of creepers, so suggestive of movement that 
one looks through a pair of glasses to see if they are still in 
motion. Fine vistas, finest in those river trips, which 
carried me through the solemn Mohammedan villages lying 
under the shadow of the law of Mohammed and the Code 
Napoleon, the two conquerors, but now combined. 

On the river, boats equipped with air-propellers, because 
the sand-banks prevent the use of the under-water device, 
were moored to the banks. Where the air-screw is not used 
miniature out-rigged propellers take the places of paddlers,’ 
ranged alongside the gunwale of the boat just like tiny men. 
A ferry is nearly complete, and when the first crossing is 
made the French Sudan will be close to Cotonou. French 
enterprise is different here to what it is in mandated Togo- 
land on the western boundary. There is money here, though 
it is hard to say from where it comes. The total exports do 
not exceed 100,000 tons of all classes of produce per annum, 
and the population is under one million. 

Niamey is not quite four years old, yet they are building 
a second capital. Electricity is on the way up. Ice is there. 
Water-piping is coming up by the Aubert lorries, and things 
are racing for a half-way station between Kano, Nigeria, 
and Casablanca in Morocco. 

A week had passed since I saw those cars, a week spent 
by Nature in flooding the land with great waters, till the 
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creeks had been transformed into rivers hurrying on their 
way, their arms loaded with driftwood for the people on 
their banks. The whole of the river townships turn out to 
collect the branches and trunks torn from hills many miles 
away, and deposited by a benignant mother among her 
simple children. 

This great gift is appreciated by the natives. They have 
no adequate means of returning a present except by the 
voice of the drum. From the valley below, where I lived, 
came the incessant thrilling of thousands of insects disturbed 
or gladdened by the blessings of rain. Now and again the 
barking of a dog sounded; and, as if supplying the bass 
motif, the throb of numerous drums. 

The drum has been shown its proper place in all civilized 
countries except on small boys’ birthdays and festivals. 
In village bands it is the part of the man of brawn, not brain, 
to wield the drumstick. In Africa they have never known 
anything else. Drums are many, but they do not outnumber 
the abuses capable of being perpetrated by even one instru- 
ment. Every village possesses at least a hundred, and if 
sufficient are not already existent to celebrate an occasion 
they are not hard to make or hard to come by, and it is their 
elders’ delight at times to hand them over to the young of 
the huts, who are never slow to seize the opportunity. From 
early morning until late at night they beat the cursed things, 
even the infants add their puny share to the general clangour, 
and the whole neighbourhood becomes one throbbing agony 
to Western ears. 

I wandered down to the market-place and found the 
people thickest where the noise was loudest. Resting on a 
great trestle was a monstrous drum, in front of which two 
naked players pounded to their hearts’ content. Two other 
men were recuperating after their exertions with draughts of 
native wine, while a stolid, assuredly stone-deaf, crowd 
looked on in respectful admiration. 

The rains made many tranquil creeks up which to steer 
a boat, and it was up such a creek that, a week later, I 
sheltered beneath a cluster of parasites swinging from a great 
tree festooning the forest colonnades with minute flowers. 

But the life of these flowers is short, as short as those 
that spring up in some places in the desert, at intervals of 
perhaps forty years’ time between rainfalls. At the junction 
of two rivers stood a giant tree marking the span of many 
mens’ lives, but the tree does not seem to have noticed the 
passage of time. The brief life you have lived is chronicled 
by a few rings. The stolid apathy of the huge vegetable 
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reminds us that human history is a thing of yesterday in its 
own dateless existence. 

From the shoulder of a hill I saw the immense rivers 
flowing through lands so lonely and profound that life seems 
to go into coma, except for the cooling breeze of the evening, 
or the stream whispering against a half-sunken log, or the 
invasion of the boat by a swarm of water-beetles. 

During the night my little boat swayed at anchor, her 
light seeming to penetrate the water to countless fathoms 
with its simmering. reflections of my face, diminishing in 
size as the deeps were plumbed 

But all pleasure has an ending, and mine was concluded 
a short while later with the return to the corrugated-iron 
roofs and petrol tins of Cotonou. 


ALEXANDER JACOB REYNOLDS 


OLD PARISH LIFE IN LONDON 


LocaL government is not, as might seem, a modern expedient 
for the subdivision of swollen urban populations, but rather 
the earliest form of London administration, and in the Middle 
Ages it was in some respects more efficient than it has ever 
been since. The London parishes were so small—there were 
over a hundred of them in the One Square Mile—that everyone 
knew everyone else’s business, and there was little chance of 
escaping the multifarious obligations to which the parishioner 
was liable. The parish church was the centre of this local 
government, and with ghostly authority watched over the 
parishioner’s career from birth to death, and helped him on 
the first stage of his journey beyond. It was not for nothing 
that the churchwardens so often subscribed their annual 
accounts with the word “ Jesus.’”’ The church was their 
daily meeting place, not only for worship, but for social 
intercourse, to pay their rates and often their rent, to discuss 
financial affairs, public health, and the behaviour of the 
inhabitants, and to allot to each the service he was to 
perform in the general interest. For not only was the 
parishioner compelled to attend church once a week at 
least, but he had to take his turn in filling every office of 
public service from the highest to the most menial. 

Compared with the one obligation to which the modern 
citizen is liable—that of jury service—the parishioner 
of four or five hundred years ago must often have been 
bewildered by the number of duties he was called on to 
perform. For all were liable to serve in turn as scavenger, 
constable, beadle, member of the watch, collector for the 
poor, juryman in the coroner’s or the sheriff’s court, member 
of the wardmote inquest, labourer for the repair of walls and 
ditches, agent on behalf of the parish to buy or sell anything 
in connection with the church, auditor of the accounts of 
churchwardens and wardens of fraternities, up to the highest 
office of all—that of churchwarden. 

It is true that some slight remuneration would attend 
the most menial of these offices, such as that of scavenger, 
or ‘‘ raker,” as he was more appropriately called, but he was 
obliged to collect it from each householder separately, taking 
the constable with him as a precaution. On rare occasions 
the church would pay him fourpence a cartload to clear the 
churchyard of rubbish. Sixteen cartloads were so removed 
from Allhallows, London Wall, in 1480, suggesting that it had 
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been accumulating for years past, no uncommon occurrence 
in those days. For the churchyards were the common open 
spaces of the parishes, and what with the wives hanging 
out their clothes to dry, and giving their chickens the run 
of them, and the parson and others making them the grazing 
grounds for their horses, their condition became extremely 
filthy, necessitating at times a thorough cleansing. After 
this grass seed would be scattered to improve the churchyard’s 
appearance. 

In the sixteenth century the raker went round the streets 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday blowing a horn, 
at sound of which each householder brought out his refuse 
and deposited it on the ground. But the cleaning of the 
streets was still regarded as everyone’s duty, and in time of 
plague the conduit taps would be opened every evening and 
the streets flooded, while every parishioner would assist in 
sweeping them down with brooms. We find this occurring 
in 1553. In 1461 an official was appointed with the title of 
serjeant of the channel, or gutter, to inspect the streets 
for heaps of mud, and when found to compel the inhabitants 
to remove them. In this duty he, like the rakers, received 
the protection of the constables. 

As early as 1307 the constables are referred to as the 
“guardians of the peace,” and indeed their duties were not 
very dissimilar to those of the modern policeman. They 
had to make arrests, to keep the peace in the streets, and 
separate citizens quarrelling or fighting. In addition they 
were largely responsible for carrying out the numerous 
ordinances made at Guildhall for the regulation of trade, 
in course of which they would enter alehouses and taverns 
to test the measures used and the prices charged, and hostels 
to see that bad characters were not harboured, or to arrest 
strangers carrying forbidden weapons. The churchwardens 
would take the constables with them when distraining for 
rent, and long after the Reformation they are found searching 
the parish for Papists. 

Unfortunately for the public gaiety, the parishioners 
were never treated to the spectacle of their alderman, or 
even the leading citizens, taking turn in sweeping the streets, 
or keeping order as constable or beadle, for all such menial 
offices could be avoided for a cash payment. So far as 
concerned obligations connected with the City as a whole 
rather than with the parish, such as the repair of walls and 
ditches or military service, the wealthy man could employ 
a substitute and pay him directly, but where local duties 
were concerned he had to fine for exemption to the parish, 
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that is, to the church. Such fine would often amount to 
as much as £30, and the money would be added to church 
funds and expended mostly on reparations. In 1538 a 
man chosen to act as constable obtained exemption by 
paying £1 to the parish and threepence a night to another 
to take his place. At other times the fine would take the 
form of a valuable piece of plate to be used at the altar or 
added to the prized collection of the church. In the accounts 
of the parish of St. John Zachary such a fine is said to have 
been paid “ in lewe of his love to the parishe.” The liability 
to all these local services survived until quite a late period, 
for it was not until 1745 that the surgeons of London were 
exempted by statute from serving as scavenger, constable, 
overseer of the poor, and other parish offices. 

Another obligation of each parishioner was the repair of 
the pavement in front of his house as far as the middle of the 
street. In addition, he was obliged to keep a tub of water 
handy in case of fire and to hang out a lantern all night at 
times of festivity such as Christmas as an aid to the watch 
in dealing with evildoers. Even when indoors his privacy 
might be invaded in the public interest by the saltpetremen. 
When gunpowder came into use the only source of this 
essential ingredient was decaying animal matter. Accordingly 
the acquisition of saltpetre became a royal monopoly, and the 
king’s servants could enter any stable or suchlike place to 
dig for it. However, in those days the lower rooms of 
houses, with their floors of beaten-down earth covered with 
rushes, often became ripe for the attentions of the salt- 
petremen, who would defy the convenience of the inhabitants 
by walking in and digging for what they required. In 1527 
the Bell at Tower Hill was vacant for six months from this 
cause, and its owners, the parishioners of St. Mary-at-Hill, 
had to bring a suit at Guildhall for its recovery. 

The highest office of all, that of churchwarden, was 
reserved for the most influential men of the parish, which 
was in fact ruled by the “‘ moste auncient and worshipfullest.” 
These took it in turn to act as churchwarden, and when any 
matter of exceptional importance was up for discussion the 
rest of the ‘‘ auncients’’ would be called in to help them. 
These also served as the auditors of the accounts both of the 
churchwardens and the wardens of fraternities, and any 
refusing to take upon them “the business of the said 
auditorship in the hand of God” was liable to a penalty of 
3s. 4d. The churchwardens on their part, for refusing to 
acknowledge the reasonable objections of the auditors, would 
be fined 6s. 8d. It was useless to refuse to pay such penalties 
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when agreed to by a majority, for the other side could always 
appeal to the Ordinary of the Bishop, who for good cause 
shown would enforce them. 

The accounts of the churchwardens had to be submitted 
to the assembled parishioners once a year, or in some cases 
once every two years, and if they were not ready by the 
appointed date the holder of the office was liable to a penalty 
of 40s. In some parishes administration was punctilious, in 
others lax. While at St. Mary-at-Hill we find the accounts 
set out with unfailing regularity from year to year, at 
Allhallows, London Wall, they sometimes run on for two 
years and at other times for a few months only, and there 
are constant lacunae of a year or a period of months, showing 
either that no proper accounts were kept or that they took 
no trouble to enter them in the book. 

Not all parishes conducted their accounts in the same 
way. At St. Michael, Cornhill, in the fifteenth century the 
receipts comprise nothing but the collections made in the 
church five times a year plus burial fees, and on the other 
side incidental expenses. All other monies—receipts of 
chantries and obits, rents of church property, levies for 
clerks’ wages, etc., appear to have been kept in a succession 
of bags, into which the sums received were put, and out of 
which payments were made in connection with the particular 
department of church finance. Such a piecemeal system 
denotes considerable illiteracy at the period. Indeed in 
early times it was customary to engage a scrivener to write 
up the accounts. We find this payment year after year at 
Allhallows, London Wall, until 1498, when it appears that the 
churchwardens essayed it themselves, for in that year the 
spelling is the most execrable to be found in the accounts. 
At St. Michael, Cornhill, in the sixteenth century, the work 
was done by the parish clerk for 3s. 4d., and 4d. was 
allowed for paper and ink. 

The churchwardens had to pass on to their successors an 
inventory of church goods, such as vestments, crosses, jewels, 
and plate, to enable the newcomers to see that they had not 
been “altered, perished, or diminished.”” New church- 
wardens failing to demand this would be fined 20s., and 
if the old ones failed to produce the goods to be compared 
with the inventory the penalty was 10s. 

Besides being treasurers of the church, the churchwardens 
had many other duties to attend to. Occasionally they 
would receive some remuneration, when a citizen founding 
a chantry or obit would include in the bequest a small 
annual payment to the churchwardens to oversee the matter. 
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It was their duty to collect the church rents and to see to 
the repair of the property from which such rents were 
derived, to arrange for and oversee repairs to the church and 
the recasting of the bells, to prosecute cases in the courts 
concerning the church, to search out witches, common scolds 
and heretics and to report them to the Ordinary of the 
Bishop, and to arrest vagabonds and put them in the stocks. 

In later times even more extraordinary duties fell to 
their share, as in 1737, when we find the churchwardens of 
St. Anne, Aldersgate, superintending all details of a wedding 
and paying all expenses, and carrying the affair through 
with gusto. ‘‘ Gave Sarah Chamberlain her Portion being 
Married, £2; for her Wedding Supper and Drink at Night, 
8s. 6d.; spent at the Bull & Mouth for lodging and Expenses, 
6s. 4d.; gave the Father for giving her away, ls.; paid at 
the Fleet for Marrying them, 7s. 6d.; and gave Wiggen’s 
maid for lending Mrs. Chamberlain her Shift, 3d.” 

In the course of their duties they would sometimes suffer 
vicissitudes beyond the exigency of balancing their accounts. 
Thus in 1604 the churchwardens of St. Botolph, Aldgate, 
were arrested at the instance of the Carpenters’ Company for 
employing men drawn from the sanctuaries of Bridewell and 
Whitefriars on the repair of their steeple, and as late as 1644 
the churchwardens of St. Mary-le-Bow were fined £5 for 
employing a “foreign”? workman on the woodwork of the 
bells. In 1466 the churchwardens of St. Michael, Cornhill, 
were twice arrested at the instance of the Mercers’ Company, 
but for what cause is unknown. 

They were also responsible for the care of foundlings. 
These they would first take into the church for baptism, 
giving them the name of the church as a surname. In the 
seventeenth century there are several examples of foundlings 
taken to St. Mary, Woolchurch Haw, and baptized in the 
name of Haw, and others to the neighbouring church of 
St. Mary, Woolnoth, and named Woolnoth. So close 
together were these two churches that it was sometimes 
difficult to decide which parish was responsible for a found- 
ling, and in 1664 we find St. Mary, Woolchurch Haw, paying 
a shilling to a man for watching a foundling to see it was 
not foisted on them by their neighbour. At St. Anne, 
Aldersgate, it was customary to name the child from the 
street in which it was found, such as Pope for Pope Lane, 
and Angell for Angel Court. 

A separate care of the churchwardens was the poor fund 
in the hands of the church, derived from donations and 
bequests, which they had to distribute in cash or kind, 
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while other parishioners were appointed to see they did it 
fairly. All churches kept a poor box, not only for stray 
pence, but for quite large donations. At St. Mary-at-Hill 
they had one with three keys, one held by a churchwarden 
and the others by the parson and the alderman. In 1516 a 
bequest of £20 was put in, and in 1524 a gift of 20s. was 
deposited in the presence of twelve witnesses. A variation 
is found at Allhallows, London Wall, where they kept what 
they called a “‘ charyte potte.” 

To assist the churchwardens in their manifold duties 
other parishioners would be called upon to perform any odd 
job in connection with parish affairs. They had to assist 
the constables in making distraint for rent owing to the 
church, when they would seize some piece of furniture 
and bring it to the church storehouse. Often when a 
benefactor left property to the parish the will would con- 
tain a clause that a certain number of parishioners should be 
appointed to see its provisions fulfilled. When houses were 
built in the churchyard to increase the church revenue 
parishioners would be sent into the country to purchase 
materials, such as stone, bricks, and timber. In 1510 four 
parishioners of St. Mary-at-Hill were sent to Aldgate to see 
that a new bell was in tune, and in 1607 one was dispatched 
to arrest the thief who stole the Book of Martyrs from 
St. Michael, Cornhill. On this occasion his expenses in 
prosecuting were allowed him. Also in time of plague those 
who were not themselves afflicted had to join in carrying out 
the special ordinances issued from Guildhall, including the 
fixing of crosses on the doors, taking victims to the pest 
house, and the distribution of relief among the sufferers. 

Service on the wardmote inquest, although appertaining 
to the ward rather than the parish, was a duty that every 
householder was compelled to fulfil in turn. The members 
had to inspect abuses of all kinds throughout the ward and 
report or “‘ present’ them to the alderman at the annual 
wardmote, when it became the alderman’s duty to get them 
rectified. The “ presentments ”’ consisted mainly of broken 
pavements and dilapidated houses, together with local 
scandals, such as men who kept more than one wife, or 
disorderly houses or gambling dens. Two specimens may 
be given from the ward of Aldersgate in 1510: ‘“‘ Item, we 
pressente Nicholas Browne, skot, for kepyng of Mysse Rule 
in hys howsse, both men and women, and his wyfe a myse 
Woman of here boddy, And ther Resortie prestys and Cortyers 
at unlawfull owres in the Nyght,... Item, we pressent 
Aldrygegate in Joberdy of fallyng downe, yt synkys so sore.” 
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The duties and obligations of parishioners did not end 
with personal service. Those who grumble to-day at the 
amount of their local rates have at least the consolation 
of one single payment under the name of General Rate, but 
in the Middle Ages they paid daily, weekly, and quarterly. 
First of all there were tithes, levied at the rate of a farthing 
in every ten shillings of rent, payable every Sunday and 
principal saint’s day. Naturally the collection was hap- 
hazard, and it is for this reason that so many wills of the 
period contain a bequest to the church for tithes withheld 
or forgotten. Altogether this tax amounted to about 
3s. 6d. in the pound for the whole year. 

A rate assessed on the rental value of house property 
was an ancient method of taxation in London, and was 
practised as early as 1215. It was levied by resolution of 
the Common Council, and was usually for military purposes, 
when soldiers had to be furnished or ships built for the king’s 
wars, or the City put in a state of defence. Being paid to 
the Corporation at Guildhall it had no actual connection 
with the parish, where, after the parishioner had paid four- 
pence a quarter to the scavenger, the remaining imposts were 
all concerned with the church, its upkeep, its lights, and its 
services. They came mainly under three headings, known 
as beamlight, clerks’ wages, and Paschal money, and were 
at first collected separately. 

The beamlight was a row of five candles, in memory of 
the five wounds of Christ, standing in five metal bowls 
mounted on a beam suspended at the foot of the Great 
Rood, either on the chancel arch or above the high altar, 
and each candle often contained three pounds of wax. 
The Paschal candle, for which a special contribution was 
raised, contained as a rule about thirty pounds of wax, and 
the other payment—clerks’ wages—was for the expenses of 
the choir. Payment was quarterly, and each parishioner 
was assessed according to his means. In 1483 there is a 
list of seventy-six parishioners of St. Mary-at-Hill who were 
assessed for the beamlight, and their payments vary from 
a penny to ls. 4d. Some names are left blank, showing 
they paid nothing, and these can be recognized as the poorest 
in the parish, men in receipt of small sums from chantry 
funds. At Allhallows, London Wall, the average annual 
payment was a penny or twopence. In 1480 we find a rule 
at St. Michael, Cornhill, that any parishioner failing to pay 
his assessment for the clerks’ wages should be distrained 
for 6s. 8d., half of which was to go to the church and half 

to St. Paul’s, as the mother church of the diocese. 
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But in addition to the three main items of local taxation 
there were many other exactions, more or less voluntary, to 
which all parishioners were expected to submit in proportion 
to their means. In some parishes where the church was not 
blessed with great possessions subscriptions had to be called 
for continually. Allhallows, London Wall, was one such, 
and in 1481 we find a fund raised for clasping the books, 
in 1529 for mending the pews, and in 1483 to buy a new 
pair of organs. These cost £2 3s. 4d. On May Day, 1510, 
money was raised to buy a kilderkin of ale, but this appears 
to have been for all the parishioners to drink. This church 
is often found buying ale and selling it at a profit to raise 
money. Sometimes a cask was presented to them, as in 
1458, when its sale added six shillings to the church funds. 
In 1481 a subscription was raised for white liming and yellow 
ochring the church, and in 1428 a great effort with a gratifying 
response was made for the purpose of building a new aisle. 
Many details of the affair have come down to us. The 
anchorite, who had his cell in the churchyard, gave them 
9s. 3d., which he had received from various people during 
their devotions, and the wives of the parish made a collec- 
tion which they called “ wyktringe” money. Some gave 
materials, and others money to be devoted to the purchase 
of specified articles. A carpenter gave timber to the value 
of £3 16s. 8d., and another 1,600 boards worth £1 9s. 6d. 
Another gave 3s. 4d. for seventeen hurdles, one gave 1s. 8d. 
for a case of glass, and the anchorite gave a further 8s. for 
scaffold poles. They then performed a play in the church, 
at which the takings were £5 8s. 94d. Five parishioners 
went round to other churches collecting, but here they were 
not so successful, obtaining no more than 17s. 74d. The use 
of unseasoned timber for building at the period is illustrated 
by an entry showing how they either bought or received as a 
gift twelve oak trees growing in a park at Colchester, and 
paid 2s. 4d. to have them felled and 19s. for sawing them. 
In the same way, in 1488, when they were repairing the 
palings round the churchyard, a parishioner gave them a 
tree which they sawed up into eight posts. 

Collections were usually made at the church door, as the 
congregation filed out. In the churchwardens’ accounts of 
St. John Zachary, early seventeenth century, is the entry: 
‘““Two pewter dishes for collections at the Church Dore.” 
In the same century it became customary for the king to 
grant “briefs ’’to all sorts of people to go round the City 
collecting, receiving the aid of the churchwardens in each 
parish visited. Thus in 1631 we hear of the brief for For- 
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bridge in Stafford, in 1635 for the Palatinate, in 1655 for 
poor Protestants turned out of the Duke of Savoy’s domi 
nions, in 1649 for the fire’'in Tower Street, and many others. 
For these the churchwardens would accompany the collectors 
from house to house, never failing to treat themselves to 
refreshments on the way. Sometimes a list of the parishioners 
would be drawn up to ensure that all contributed, one copy 
sent to the Lord Mayor and another hung up in the vestry. 

Another annual payment to which all were liable, until 
the Reformation, was in Lent, when everyone had to make 
public confession and receive absolution, and pay for it. 
A special pew was set up for the purpose, with a mat to 
kneel on, and this was called the shriving pew, or God’s 
board. A special bread was made for the Communion that 
followed, called houselling bread. 

Although public confession was only obligatory once a 
year, attendance at church at least every Sunday was 
insisted on. The Sabbath lasted from evensong on Saturday 
until evensong on Sunday, and the penalty for non-attendance 
was a shilling. We hear of little trouble from this cause 
before the Reformation, but after that either religious 
observance was tightened up or else the number of objectors 
increased. In the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Mary, 
Battersea, for 1580, is the entry: “‘ Received of Thomas 
Style for his absence, xiid.,” and again in 1584: ‘“‘ Of 
William Serjiant for losinge of morninge prayer, vid.” 

Even when in church the parishioner might have a new 
and unexpected obligation thrust upon him. It is recorded 
that on April 11, 1596, being Easter Sunday, as the con- 
gregations were seated in the churches waiting to receive 
Holy Communion, each church was suddenly entered by the 
alderman of the ward or his deputy, with the constables and 
other officers, who locked the doors until they had impressed 
all the fit young men for the army. So thorough was the 
raid that by midnight a thousand men had been raised, 
equipped with weapons and all necessaries, and started on 
the march to Dover for the relief of Calais, which was being 
defended by the French against the Spaniards. 

There were other rules connected with the church that 
had to be carefully observed by the parishioners. In 1559 
three parishioners of St. Michael, Cornhill, were fined 3s. 4d. 
each for opening their shops on holy days, and at St. Mary, 
Woolchurch Haw, in 1590, a man and a woman did penance 
for opening their windows on Sunday. Others were fined 
for not catechizing on the Sabbath, and as late as 1606 the 
churchwardens had to certify that all the parishioners had 
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received Communion at Easter. Similar examples of com- 
pulsory attendance at church are found in the accounts of 
St. John Zachary. ‘“‘ Expended with several parishioners 
when we admonished them to come to church, 2s. 2d.,”’ and: 
*“*Recd. of Mr. Lord for entertaining company in his house 
in divine service, 5s.0.” In the seventeenth century the 
usual fine for drunkenness was 5s., and on Sundays the 
churchwardens used to visit publicans and barbers to fine 
them if tippling or shaving were in progress. All such fines 
were given to the poor. At St. Anne, Aldersgate, in 1674, 
is found the entry: ‘“‘ Given to the poore of this parish the 
money as was gotten for Defaults of the Sabbath day, 10s. 0.” 
It appears that the Lord Mayor kept in his court a box for 
each parish, into which the fines for drunkenness, swearing, 
and Sabbath breaking were put, and afterwards given to the 
churchwardens or the poor. 

Then there was the necessity of fasting at the proper 
times. It had always been the rule that no one might eat 
meat on Fridays or during Lent. In 1430 one Richard 
Hunden, a woolpacker, was burned on Tower Hill for heresy, 
and one of the accusations brought against him was of eating 
flesh on Fridays. After the Reformation the rule was 
stricter still, and anyone eating meat on Wednesdays, 
Fridays, or during Lent was liable to six hours in the pillory 
and ten days in prison. Imprisonment for this offence was 
still being inflicted in 1631. 

It is to be observed that few enterprises on behalf of the 
church were undertaken without the provision of cakes and 
ale at the expense of the parish, and on great occasions a 
dinner would be served at some neighbouring inn to those 
who had participated. Parish dinners were held regularly 
each year on the day when the new wardens were elected, 
on audit day, when the accounts were considered, and on 
Ascension Day, after the ceremony of beating the parish 
bounds. Those parishioners who intended to be present 
would subscribe towards the expense, and the balance would 
be paid for out of parish funds. 

The importance attached in early times to the preserva- 
tion of the parish boundaries caused the perambulation on 
Ascension Day to become a children’s festival, that they 
might grow up with a knowledge of the boundaries firmly 
implanted in their minds. They made the circuit of the 
parish decked out with ribbons, points, and laces, and carrying 
nosegays and wands, while refreshment was provided in the 
form of cakes, buns, ale, and wine. On Ascension Day, in 
1709, it is recorded that twenty-three dozen of cakes were 
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consumed in the vestry of St. Anne, Aldersgate. A dinner 
in the evening for the older parishioners wound up the day. 

An additional parish dinner was held every third vear on 
the occasion of the Bishop’s Visitation. At that of St. 
John Zachary in 1610, at the Bull and Mouth, forty-two 
parishioners were present, and it cost the parish £3 16s. 
The Visitation was held to inquire into the general conduct 
of the church, whether the fabric of the buildings was 
kept in a proper state of repair, the vestments and ornaments 
kept clean and duly recorded in a written inventory, whether 
the priests were efficient and kept the sacrament under lock 
and key, and faithfully administered it to the dying in the 
parish, and whether witches or common scolds were to be 
found in the parish. Sometimes such a visitation would 
raise a scare even in a neighbouring parish, as may be seen 
from the accounts of St. Mary-at-Hill in 1498: ‘Item, paid 
for bred, ale & a Rybbe of bieff Spent at the Castell in fish 
street on dyverse of the parishons at the visitation of the 
bishop of London in Seint Magnys chirche, 8d.” These 
‘* parishons ’”? may have been the men of St. Magnus parish 
selected to assist the Bishop’s commissioners. 

Until the Reformation, Dedication Day, or the Church 
Wake, was the most purely local festival, because it was 
held on a different day in each parish. In some instances, as 
at St. Mary-at-Hill, it fell wpon the feast day of the patron 
saint, while at others, as Allhallows, London Wall, it was 
rather the anniversary of the day on which the church had 
been dedicated. It was essentially a commemoration of the 
high altar, the watching of which all through the previous 
night caused the festival to be known as a “wake.” The 
church was decked with flowers and candles, the floor strewn 
with rushes and sweet herbs, and peals of bells rung at 
nones and vespers. Mass was sung by choristers wearing 
garlands of flowers on their heads, who were afterwards 
regaled with wine, ale, and cakes. On the eve of Dedication 
Day in 1555 a selected number of parishioners of St. Mary-at- 
Hill adjourned to the “‘ King’s Head ”’ to celebrate with wine, 
pears, and sugar, and after the service next day they enter- 
tained the choir to dinner at a cost of £1. At the same 
period the event was celebrated in the private houses of the 
parishes with feasting and parties. 

Further aid to mutual friendship was provided by the 
brotherhoods that existed in every parish. Every well-to-do 
citizen must have belonged to many, for each craft formed 
one under its patron saint, besides the many consisting of 
bodies of parishioners: irrespective of trade. Each parish 
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contained several of these. A well-known fraternity, which 
has been revived in modern times, was that of Salve Regina 
at St. Magnus, by London Bridge, and the same church also 
had another of St. Thomas. Some achieved more than a 
local fame, such as those of Jesus at St. Paul’s and Holy 
Trinity at St. Botolph, Aldersgate. They usually had their 
own altar in an aisle of the church, with curtains drawn 
round it, and on a bracket an image of their patron saint. 
They possessed their own vestments and plate, and employed 
their own priest. Women as well as men would be members, 
and they were called the brothers and sisters. 

Such brotherhoods were founded for mutual service, both 
material and spiritual. They helped each other in sickness 
or poverty, and saw to it that each had decent burial, bringing 
the body of a member from great distances if he died away 
from London. Once a year they assembled at the church 
wearing the cognizance of the fraternity on the sleeve of 
their gowns, to celebrate requiem for all deceased members. 
Often on these occasions they would set up a hearse in the 
chancel, covered with their own pall and surrounded with 
burning candles, and the ceremony would include doles to 
the poor. When they went in procession through the 
parish they carried a cross and banners figured with their 
patron saint. 

Each fraternity had its wardens, annually appointed, to 
keep their accounts and submit them to the churchwardens 
once a year. If they failed in this they were fined 20s., 
which was placed to the credit of the fraternity. New 
wardens had to bind themselves in a sum of money that they 
would give “a true and faithful accompte and rekonyng as 
well of all receites and payments, as of all other things whereof 
they shall be accomptable,” and at the end of their term 
any balance remaining in their hands they had to “ pay, ley 
downe and delyver in redy money ” to their successors. 

When at length the harassed parishioner neared his 
end his parish church was still at hand to ease his passing. 
At this stage a doctor was rarely summoned. When a 
person was reported to be dying a procession was formed from 
the church to his house, headed by an acolyte bearing a cross, 
followed by others swinging censers and ringing a handbell. 
The priest followed with the viaticum, holy oil and holy 
water, and behind him a crowd of parishioners singing 
psalms and telling their beads as they went. Arrived at the 
house the priest sprinkled the doorway with holy water, and 
proceeding to the bedroom, adjured the patient to confess 
his sins. This done, the priest dipped his right thumb in 
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the holy oil and with it anointed in form of a cross the 
dying man’s eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, hands, and other 
parts, praying the while that the sins committed by those 
members might be forgiven, and afterwards placed the 
eucharist in his mouth. All this while the acolyte held the 
cross high where the dying man could look upon it, and the 
crowd of neighbours knelt around the bed praying. As soon 
as he had breathed his last the body was washed, wrapped in 
a clean linen winding sheet, placed in the parish coffin, and 
the procession carried it on the parish bier to the church with 
the same ceremony with which they had come. The coffin 
was the property of the parish, intended only for temporary 
use and not to be put in the grave. In the accounts of St. 
Mary, Woolchurch Haw, for 1585 we get: ‘“‘ for a coffyne for 
the church, vis.”’ In 1555 we hear of the rector of St. 
Margaret, Lothbury, refusing the loan of the parish coffin 
to a parishioner because he was a heretic who denied the 
sacrifice of the altar. 

Burial usually took place at midnight, and the degree of 
ceremony was proportionate to the fees forthcoming. They 
would bury people all over the church—in the nave, the 
chancel, the aisles, the porch, the chapels, the processional 
way, the floor of the belfry, and even in the wall. At St. 
Mary-at-Hill in the fifteenth century it cost 13s. 4d. to be 
buried in the church, 3s. 4d. in the great churchyard, and 
2s. in the small, or “‘ Pardon” churchyard. It cost 3s. 4d. 
to ring the great bell, and about 5s. for a gravestone. At 
Allhallows, London Wall, they would lend the best cross 
in the church for a shilling, and the two great candles that 
stood on the altar for eightpence. On one occasion they 
sold to the relatives of a deceased parishioner a gown for 
3s. 4d. to bury him in. While the person was dying they 
would ring the passing bell in the church at a fee of fourpence 
in the daytime or eightpence during the night. All such 
fees paid to the church were called the “‘ soulscot.” 

After death St. Michael took the parishioner’s soul by the 
hand and led him up to the judgment seat, as might be seen 
depicted in realistic fashion in the great “‘ doom ”’ painted in 
every church, either in the west window or the nave. Here 
he was adjudged either to Purgatory or to Hell, and the 
way in which he had served his parish and his parish church 
had no small bearing on his ultimate fate. 


CHARLES PENDRILL 
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THE HOLZMINDEN TUNNEL ESCAPE 


APPARENTLY it is the era of war stories, and while so many 
of the “chambers of horrors” are moulding our youths to 
fight shy of British Nationalism, it may not be out of place 
to record one incident carried out by British officers which was 
conceded by the Germans themselves to be eine glanzende Tat! 

Holzminden on the Weser was a German Prisoners of 
War Camp. It held about six hundred British officers 
and about fifty English orderlies. The quarters were for- 
merly a German army barracks divided into two blocks, 
A and B. The orderlies were housed in one end of B block 
and separated from the officers’ quarters. 

The camp was under the Kommandantur of the notorious 
Hauptmann Niemeyer of Milwaukee fame, that gentleman 
having been connected with the brewing business in that 
city before the War. Hence his lyrical flow of pure Ameri- 
can English. “You tink I know notting, but I tell you I 
know damn all.” 

When the tunnel started is hard to say. The originators 
were moved to Holland long before they could see their 
project mature, but it was carried on continuously by their 
successors under a system of selective nomination. About 
sixteen months were spent on it before the exit was brought 
to the surface, and during all that time no one outside the 
initiated workers knew of its existence, though both the 
British camp and the German administration suspected 
something of the kind was afoot. Fortunately the sporadic 
barbed-wire attempts at individual escape breaking out every 
few weeks took their minds off the main scheme. That such 
work could be carried on for such a time in secret, when 
no one in the camp had any privacy, is a glowing triumph 
of organization and staunch loyalty. Among six hundred 
it might be expected that one at least would be weak enough 
to ‘ squeal’’ for the advantage it might bring him, in fact 
at times several suspects were under observation by the 
organizing party, but their misgivings were found groundless. 

The initiated party consisted of about twenty, twelve 
of whom constituted the prime or working party, which 
alone had access to the tunnel, the others doing lookout 
duty at various stations when work was going on. When 
a worker was moved to Holland or another camp he could 
nominate a successor, and if satisfactory to the others the 
newcomer was broken in to the work. 
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The lookout system was very important, as German 
sentries and orderlies were continually moving about in the 
camp, which was not a large one, and a system of signals 
from one to another was worked out so that any untoward 
incident could be quickly communicated to those below. 
Usually Appell, or roll-call, was held at fixed hours, but 
sometimes the Germans took it into their heads to snap an 
Appell at an odd hour, and if the workers were caught 
underground at that time it was the duty of the above 
ground section to work a “ shuffle”? in the parade so that 
the absence of their comrades would not be discovered. 
The size of the parade, about six hundred, facilitated that, 
and if needs be a diversion could always be caused by an 
officer becoming unruly, refusing to answer to his name, 
and so focusing the attention of screaming officers and 
discreetly joyful sentries on him, the substitution in the 
meantime being made under this cover. The offender 
usually got cells, but the great scheme was saved. How 
often the Germans taking the parade must have wondered 
why those mad English without any provocation suddenly 
became out of hand. 

The entrance to the tunnel. That was the most impor- 
tant thing. And it was made so cleverly that even after 
the escape, when the exit was discovered in the adjacent 
wheatfield, the entrance in the camp could only be found 
by digging up the tunnel its whole eighty yards for its depth 
of fifteen feet. 

A spiral stair ran through the orderlies’ quarters con- 
necting the three floors. The lowest turn ran to the base- 
ment where supplies of bread and potatoes were kept. A 
locked door of which only the Germans had the key closed 
off this storehouse. But at the left, going down the stairs, 
a wooden-board partition enclosed the recess under the 
spiral above, the sort of cubby-hole people in English houses 
are wont to turn into a small trunk-room or broom and 
duster cupboard. This was decided on for the point of 
entry. Two orderlies were taken into confidence as officers 
were not allowed in the orderlies’ quarters. So what hap- 
pened was that orderlies’ clothes were brought into the 
officers’ quarters. These were donned in a small room, 
more or less a private one, and the disguised officers were 
then able to go out into the Appellplatz and then into the 
orderlies’ entrance. One board next the stone wall of the 
storeroom was detached, but the nail-heads were left in 
the board. Then this board was hinged on the inside to 
the next board, and a small bolt, also on the inside, shooting 
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into a socket picked in the stone wall, held the board secure. 
It was, viewed from the outside, just like all the other 
boards and rapping on it would have revealed nothing. A 
small aperture between the board and the stone wall allowed 
an exceptionally slim hand to go through and shoot the 
bolt when the party wanted to go in or come out. One 
of the orderlies had a withered hand, and he was always 
indispensable as the Open Sesame on all occasions. 

Thus entry was gained to a reasonably safe point of 
tunnel attack. But, alas! the space within the recess was 
not large for the disposal of earth. So the tunnel was 
made so narrow that it was more like a rabbit burrow, 
no room to turn round, no room to rise on hands and knees. 
It was a crawling tight fit with always the oppression of 
cramped space and fear that a cave in might smother the 
worker. 

Work was carried out in shifts of three. When the 
tunnel gained length one was at the face with a knife, a 
candle, and a basin to which a rope was attached on either 
side. A midway station was enlarged where the second 
man had to keep pumping air up to the face else the candle 
would not burn. His duty it was, also, when he got the 
tug on the rope from the man at the face to pull in the full 
basin, drop it into a sack which he pushed behind him to 
the third man who had to pack it in the recess under the 
stair, and then tug on the face man’s rope to let him know 
he could pull back the emptied basin. 

Thus the work went laboriously on. With twelve 
different people taking turns at the face, each with his own 
ideas of direction, the burrow not only undulated up and 
down, but also right and left, so that it was rather a painful 
process backing out after the two-hour shift at the face 
had been finished. No reveting was possible. Depth 
below the surface was depended upon to prevent collapse. 
At any rate, the tunnel had to dip under the deep foundations 
of the prison wall. At one point a seam of gravel was 
traversed and here there was considerable seepage, but 
otherwise the tunnel was dry. 

The installation of the pumping apparatus was a work 
of genius considering that all the materials had to be found. 
The bellows were made from the old covers of footballs, 
and the pipe was ingeniously pieced together from the 
emptied tins from prisoners’ food parcels. As distance 
progressed pumping had to be continuous, else the candle 
went out at the face. One or two diggers had the unpleasant 
experience of having rats run over them as they made 
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their way up to the face. They were after the candles. 
Germany at that time was in a bad way for food. 

Diggers, as soon as they entered the door, took off their 
boots and clothes and donned pyjamas and tennis shoes or 
slippers, changing back after work so as not to show out- 
side any mud or earth stains. All such precautions had to 
be taken. The time was stated to the orderly on going in 
at what time he was to signal them out, but often if the 
coast was signalled not clear the three workers had to wait 
in silence on the other side of the door, of course without 
smoking, until they could quickly step out and, entering 
the Appellplatz, go to their own barracks to change 
back into their British uniforms. How such an intricately 
planned and lengthy labour escaped detection for so many 
months is amazing. It is remarkable how in a camp of 
six hundred or more there are always faces unknown, and 
many of the workers dressed in orderlies’ clothes passed by 
their intimate companions in the Appellplatz unrecognized. 

Towards July 1918 the tunnel was nearly ready. The 
order of going out was to be, first the working party, then 
the lookout section, then lots were drawn for the balance 
of the camp who expressed the wish to avail themselves 
of the tunnel, the only stipulation being that the first lot 
were to be given an hour’s start before any others left the 
tunnel. This was considered a fair concession to them for 
all the work they had done. No one knew the exact day 
the attempt was to be made, and the general list was not 
yet told the plan of escape nor where the tunnel lay. All 
they were told was to hold themselves in readiness with 
food and maps and compasses, if they could get them, and 
to await final instructions. If the Germans had made a 
search of the building at this time, pulled up the floors 
and the window seats and walls, they would have found an 
amazing equipment of haversacks, civilian clothes, maps, 
and compasses. For prisoners with nothing to do are always 
too much for the most vigiliant but numerically inferior 
captors. 

Then one day the window scouts discovered men in the 
wheat field surveying it for cutting. There was no time 
to lose. If the wheat were cut the risk of bringing up the 
exit would be prodigiously increased. So it was decided 
to bring the tunnel to the surface at once, and not by the 
easy gradient formerly contemplated. But that meant 
work by day and night. And work all night was impossible 
through the orderlies’ Appellplatz entrance. So it was 
decided to break a hole through the lath and plaster parti- 
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tion separating the officers from the orderlies’ quarters. 
This was done on the third floor, the hole being broken 
through beneath an officer’s bed against the wall on one 
side and an orderly’s on the other. Then it was simple 
to go down the spiral stair to the basement, the outside 
door being locked for the night, as all outside doors were, 
and to make entry in the usual way. The orderlies were 
now, of course, all in full possession of the secret, but they, 
stout lads, were true as steel. There was a tense thrill 
of expectancy throughout the camp, as nearly everyone 
knew that something was going to be brought off soon. It 
took three anxious days and nights of unremitting work 
to bring the tunnel to the surface. 

Then one night the word was passed round for all those 
going out to remain in their respective rooms until notified 
by their floor commanders to come as they were called. 
The inside organization was perfect. As each man emerged 
from his room he was escorted down the corridor to the 
foot of the stairs leading to the left of the officers’ building. 
This door had had its lock already picked, and he was 
passed on by other guides to the hole in the wall leading 
through to the orderlies’ quarters. Once through he was 
escorted down and for the first time saw the mysterious 
entrance to the tunnel. Before this many voluntary 
changes had been made between A and B barracks, because 
many of the escapes lived in A barracks, some fifty yards 
away from barrack B, from which the escape was made. 

The original party was by now well away, the first man 
going out about 11 p.m. The tunnel was lined with men 
for its full length of eighty yards, each pushing before him 
his pack. Fortunately breaking the exit made a current 
of air, else they would have suffocated, for of course the 
pumping was now abandoned. Over seventy were pre- 
pared to go out. But, alas! as the tunnel was finished up 
at such a steep angle, each one scrambling up dislodged a 
bit of earth. And when the twenty-ninth came through 
he was almost blocked. He managed to scramble through 
but the thirtieth could not penetrate the débris. Word 
was passed back, and slowly, infinitesimally slowly, the last 
men had to back out on their bellies and gradually release 
the ones lying before them. It was a terrible ordeal, the 
realization that they were trapped in a hole they could 
not even rise up in. Several fainted and had to be dragged 
out by the heels by those behind them. Yet there was 
nothing of panic and grim humour held the situation. When 
the last man was brought out and the famous bolted door 
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shot to for the last time after sixteen months’ work, it was 
daybreak and the sentries were beginning to unlock the 
outside doors. 

Appell was held that morning at the usual hour of 
10 o’clock. Nothing had been discovered up till now, so 
that the twenty-nine escapees all had a good start and were 
well across the Weser in darkness. Then roll-call started, 
and soon the absence of so many was discovered. First 
sentries were sent into the rooms to see if any were lurking 
there. Nothing resulted. Then the Germans knew some- 
thing unusual had happened. Everyone was sent to their 
rooms and the doors were locked. Roll-call was then taken 
in each room separately. 

In the meantime sentries were sent all round the camp 
testing the barbed-wire to see where the escape had been 
made. Hauptmann Niemeyer, in full regalia including 
sword and a bodyguard, came rushing forth shouting like 
a madman, torn between rage at being so outwitted, and 
fear as to what his superiors at Hanover would say to him. 
He was beside himself and ordered a few rounds to be fired 
at the windows just by way of letting off steam. Derisive 
laughter from inside was all he fetched from this display 
of spleen. Another Appell was called on the Appellplatz, 
and this time sentries had rifles levelled. Goodness knows 
what Niemeyer’s idea vas except that he was beside himself 
and could not accept the situation with dignity, but only 
with bluster and rage. 

It was not until another hour that the exit in the field 
was discovered, the grain having been so trampled by the 
escapees that their traces were conspicuous. Then a soldier 
was sent down the hole, but he had to come back at the 
obstruction. Then a dog was sent down, but he also could 
not get through. It was not until the whole tunnel was 
excavated that the clever entrance was discovered. 

Hanover, of course, had to be notified so that the inter- 
vening towns and villages towards the Dutch frontier sixty 
miles away could be warned. And a party of high officers 
came down and made their examination and made Niemeyer 
stand with his hand at the salute an hour or two and then 
made their decision that it was a brilliant achievement. 

A Straf of a couple of days’ confinement to barracks 
was imposed on the camp; then things went on in the normal 
way again. 

Of the twenty-nine who got out, fourteen crossed the 
frontier to safety—a remarkable show when it is considered 
what a hue and cry was raised at the escape. 
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Each day one or two of the escapees were brought back, 
captured at various distances from the camp. One was 
taken after swimming the Ems. Some got over in a couple 
of days, others made their way slowly, lying up in the day- 
time and travelling only at night. One R.A.F. colonel, 
still in the service, who could speak German, went out 
of the tunnel in pyjamas, changed into his civilian clothes, 
jumped a goods train passing the camp to Gottingen, took 
a ticket there to Cologne, and from there rebooked to 
Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). He was safe the day after the 
escape. One of the organizers whose knowledge of German 
enabled him to be of inestimable value in bribing sentries 
to bring in maps, money, false passports, and clothes, now 
holds a high position in the English diplomatic service. 
Several of those who had worked longest on the tunnel 
were unfortunately captured early, but they had at least 
the satisfaction of knowing that many others profited by 
their efforts. They had solitary cells for a week or two 
and were, during that time, uneertain of their ultimate fate, 
but then the order came from Hanover to release them. 
The tide of war was beginning to turn. Niemeyer was 
relieved of his post soon after, and a complaisant successor 
was appointed to undo, if possible, the notoriety Niemeyer 
had given the camp. The policy of gaining England’s 
forbearance and friendship was already commencing long 
before Armistice was signed. It was easily the most success- 
ful tunnel escape of the War. 
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A NIGHT OUT 


THE two of us were shearwater hunting, being bent on an 
investigation of the nesting habits of the Manx shearwaters, 
when we decided to have a night out on a certain island 
reputed to be a breeding-place of this bird. It is only at 
night that one can see or hear anything of it, for the Manx 
shearwater nests underground, in rabbit burrows and similar 
holes, which it does not quit save for a brief nocturnal 
flight. To find out whether there really were any shear- 
waters on the island in question was difficult unless we stayed 
there for the night. Why not do so? The question was 
no sooner asked than answered in the affirmative, and 
almost as quickly followed by action. 

We chose the first nice evening, and got a boat to take 
us across from the mainland to the rocky shores which 
interested us so much. The island of our desires was a 
fair-sized one, lying about half a mile off the coast, with 
precipitous cliffs that defied the Atlantic rollers, also, in 
bad weather, the efforts of those anxious to reach its grassy 
top. However, on the evening in question the weather was 
fair and the sea smooth, so we were able to land without 
difficulty, and in a different fashion to that in which I had 
come ashore here the previous autumn. Oh! what a 
scramble that had been! How one had had to jump from a 
heaving and tossing boat on to jagged rocks and climb 
thence up the face of the cliff! How different this was, so 
calm and peaceful in the evening stillness, the only thing 
similar being a great grey seal that popped its head above the 
waves and watched us with the melancholy eyes of its kind. 

On that previous occasion the seal had good cause to watch 
us, for we were bent on a seal hunt, with cameras, and were 
particularly desirous to interview baby seals. Now we were 
after shearwaters, not seals, but the seal watched us just the 
same. What it saw was two women being put ashore, together 
with much impedimenta. We had brought our cameras! 

We did not propose using them in the watches of the 
night, but fancied they might find employment the next 
morning, as we knew the island was teeming with bird life. 
Besides the photographic goods, we had brought some 
provisions, for we also knew that a night out is even more 
hungry work than a day out. 

The owner of the island met us and with great kindness 
offered us hospitality, including beds, but we explained that 
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our one desire was not to go to bed, as our quarry, the 
elusive shearwater, only leaves home in the small hours of 
the morning. On hearing this, he put an empty summer- 
house, or bungalow, at our disposal so we might have some 
shelter available. Lest the word “ bungalow ” should con- 
jure up false visions before the mind’s eye of the reader, I 
must explain what it was, also what buildings there were 
on the island. The principal ones were a farmhouse and 
accompanying sheds, dating from the days when the island 
had been highly cultivated, for, like most of the more con- 
siderable islets off the Pembrokeshire coast, our island 
had been productive. Our kind host was endeavouring to 
restore its productivity, but he had much hard work ahead, 
the walled fields having run wild and returned to their 
primitive state. In addition to the farmstead there was the 
building called the Bungalow, put up by a former owner, 
who simply used the island as a summer pleasure resort. 
There it stood, deserted and forlorn in the evening light, 
and its empty rooms echoed eerily when we opened the door 
and peered within. Nevertheless, we dumped our goods on 
the dusty floor, and decided, ghosts or no ghosts, to use it as 
headquarters for the night. 

The first thing to be done, while there was still sufficient 
light, was to have a look round and find a good place 
whence we could keep watch. We walked up a fern-covered 
slope (the bracken was up to one’s waist) towards the highest 
point of the island, and as we did so we saw a large bird 
floating off in slow and stately flight—‘‘the old eagle!” I 
cried. Yes, it was he, the male golden eagle which had 
lived on this and a neighbouring island for the past seventeen 
or eighteen years. He and a hen bird had been brought as 
nestlings to the southern island, and there kept for a while 
in captivity, until their owner released them (or they 
accidentally escaped!) and they were free to roam where 
they pleased. The female rashly winged her way to the 
mainland, to meet the fate that usually befalls large birds 
of prey. The cock, with more discretion, stayed on the 
island, to live sumptuously on its many rabbits, and afford 
a magnificent sight as he soared around. Thus he lived a 
carefree bachelor existence, until he got tired of his domain, 
and, in the autumn of 1928, flew across the bay to the 
northern island and established himself on fresh ground.* 


* After the visit of my friend and I in the summer of 1929, the Zoological 
Society and the Royal Society for the Potection of Birds, assisted by Captain 
Knight, tried to provide the eagle with a mate, and turned out a female to keep 
him company. Alas! within a short time her body was washed up on the shore 
of the mainland. 
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This golden eagle was an old friend of mine, but I 
watched him with renewed admiration as he sailed off around 
the rocky point, such a majestic shape against the twilight 
sky. Everything was quiet and peaceful. A gull or two 
flapped by, the murmur of the sea was in the air, but the 
time of rest was at hand and dusk was descending. From 
the rocky eminence the evening aspect of the island and 
the encircling sea—a green tableland set in an expanse of 
water of pale opal greys, greens, and shimmering sunset 
tints—was beautiful beyond words. Faintly flushed clouds 
on the north-western horzon told where the sun had 
vanished. Afar, to the east, was the wide-flung coast-line 
of Wales, painted in delicate purples and fairy blues, already 
winking here and there with twinkling lights. To the north, 
to the south, appeared more lights, flashing at various 
intervals, and even one away to the west. On every side 
were these lights appearing, as lighthouse after lighthouse 
awoke to its evening duties. They warned us to be up and 
off, not to sit looking at the view, but to explore the ground 
before it got too dark to see what we were doing. 

From the rocky hillock the land sloped sharply to the 
cliffs. The first part of the descent was through high fern, 
mingled with heather and stunted gorse bushes. The latter 
predominated as one got lower, and then gave place to 
short sheep-nibbled turf. Farther on we came to ground 
honeycombed by rabbit-burrows, at which holes we gazed 
with great interest, but some disappointment. They were 
just the burrows for shearwaters, but there were scanty 
traces of occupation by anything but their rightful owners. 
I did find the dried bony remnants of a Manx shearwater, 
but there were no other signs of the birds. 

Where shearwaters breed in any numbers the holes 
bear token of traffic, and grim relics of tragic happenings 
are numerous. Apparently this long-winded petrel, such a 
wonderful flier once well launched in the air, has difficulty 
in taking off, moreover, it is liable to get entangled in the 
herbage when returning to its hole; at any rate mortality 
is high in a nesting colony, and the absence of many relics 
of this description made me fear that the birds were not 
here. M. B. and I went down on our hands and knees and 
listened, but in vain, for underground sounds. Those 
quarrelsome voices, like bantam cocks crowing underground, 
were conspicuous by their absence. We shook our heads 
dolefully at each other and strolled onwards to the cliffs. 

Here, at any rate, there was something to hear! A 
black chasm cut into the land from which rose an unceasing 
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din, a clamour that drowned the groaning, crashing, and 
striving of the waters that pounded unceasingly against 
the rocks. The clamour was but the crying of kittiwakes, 
guillemots, and razorbills that nested upon the ledges of 
the cliffs, and especially within that fearsome gorge which 
made one dizzy to gaze upon. I lay down on the thrift 
cushions with which the cliff-top was carpeted, and peered 
over into the abyss—it was an awful place! In the deepen- 
ing dusk one could not see the bottom, only one’s ears 
told one of the forces at work down below, and I drew back 
with a shudder. 

We withdrew from the horrid place, returning up the 
grassy slope in search of a spot to wait and watch awhile. 
This would do, we decided, and wrapping our overcoats 
about us we sat down at a place which commanded the rabbit 
warren. 

I sat quite still, looking up at the stars that dotted the 
purple dome above, and listening to the silence of the night. 
The night was anything but silent really, but its peace was 
great. There was the sea that moaned without ceasing, so 
that its sound seemed no sound. There were the voices of 
the seabirds that were never stilled, and a lapwing that 
patrolled the hill crying, “ pe-wit! pewit!”? Do lapwings 
never sleep? One can hear them at any hour of the night, 
restless sprites calling in the dark. Then there rose another 
sound, a “‘churring”’ noise, queer, illusive, now here now 
there, and seeming again almost overhead. Presently a 
bat-like shape showed as a momentary silhouette against 
the stars—why, a nightjar! That was it, there was a pair 
of nightjars flying around and hawking for night-flying 
insects overhead. But of the sounds we wished to hear 
not a vestige could be caught. No puppy-like whimpers or 
crowing calls came from the rabbit-burrows, and I, for one, 
felt convinced that the illusive petrels were not nesting 
here. However, we waited and watched. It was not quite 
midnight yet, and previous experience of the Manx shear- 
water had shown us it rarely emerges before that “ witching 
hour.” 

But the time came and went, while the nightjars churred, 
the lapwing lamented, the stars shone down out of the 
purple night, and yet no sign nor sound of our quarry was 
heard. I laid my hand on the grass at my side, it was 
cold and wet with dew. A chilly little breeze, that seemed 
to have risen with the moon that was creeping over the 
hill-top, breathed a cold air down my neck, and I shivered, 
stumbled to my feet, and said I was going to walk about. 
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Oh! the night was wonderful! The infinity of the 
heavens above, the immensity of the dark sea, and the calm 
of the sleeping island—but the grass was wet, the heather 
was wet, and the bracken was like a river! I thought of the 
bungalow and of warm tea in a thermos. I murmured my 
thoughts to M. B., and with one accord we turned our faces 
to the hill and towards the distant summer-house. Despite 
the fact the moon had risen, it was not so easy to make our 
way through the heather, bracken, and gorse, for it held 
pitfalls and covered unseen rocks. We stumbled, tumbled, 
and tripped, while the nightjars wheeled overhead and their 
“churring”’ filled the air. One swooped low, dropping 
moth-like past my head; I looked up, caught my toe on a 
hidden rock, and fell full length into the sodden bracken. 
I imagined the eerie bird laughed as it flitted by! 

The old house had been a chilly place when we had 
opened its door earlier in the evening, but now it seemed 
a warm, not to say snug, shelter. We sat down on the dusty 
floor and warmed ourselves with delicious tea. Even 
thermos tea can be delicious at 1.30 a.m.! Then we held 
a consultation. We had not located a colony of shear- 
waters, and there was nothing to be seen or heard for the 
time being, but if the elusive birds were really present 
they would come out and take flight about three o’clock—a 
resolution was then carried unanimously, to the effect we 
would stay where we were for an hour. We stretched 
ourselves on the unyielding boards, rested our heads on 
the camera bags—mine was a bad pillow!—and settled 
ourselves to have a brief doze. Mine was brief enough. 
I dreamt a cock was crowing, when my head slipped off 
the bag and jerked me awake. I sat up wide awake 
and conscious of ghostly rustlings in the empty building. 
A breeze had sprung up, the door was open, and the paper 
and rubbish piled in the corner of the room was stirring in 
the draught. But that was not all, there came another 
sound, outside, over the house, strange and weird, between 
the crow of a bantam cock and the cry of a puppy. It was 
a Manx shearwater, and the bird was flying around. I 
stepped to the door and looked out. It was barely two 
o’clock (I had dozed for a brief half-hour), but a pallid band 
along the eastern horizon foretold the dawn. I resolved 
to walk around and seek tidings of our elusive quarry. 

To cut short the story concerning the shearwaters, 
except for this one call and another call in the distance, 
neither of us saw or heard anything further of them, and we 
were convinced that the report of their presence on the 
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island in considerable numbers was erroneous. There were 
probably a few pairs, just stray birds, but nothing approach- 
ing the colonies on the neighbouring islands. On the one 
to the south we knew they nested in great numbers, for we 
had previously spent a most interesting time there investigat- 
ing their habits. All the members of the petrel-shearwater 
family (Procellariidae), from the storm-petrel to the albatros, 
are peculiar creatures. They are true seabirds for the 
greater part of the“year, literally living on the ocean-wave, 
or rather over it, their wing powers being amazing. They 
fly and fly, rarely descending for short rests on the sea, and 
only coming ashore for a brief period to rear their young. 
Save for the latter necessity, they keep away from land. 
Even then they are shy and retiring in their habits, either 
choosing inaccessible rocky islands or seeking subterranean 
retreats, such as the rabbit holes beloved by the Manx 
shearwater. 

The latter species not only goes to ground, but stays 
there. As already hinted, the nesting individuals that are on 
duty stay down the holes, as nervously retiring from daylight 
as any truly nocturnal species, and only come out during 
the small hours of the night. Their friends that have no 
anxieties on their minds, and their mates that are off duty, 
may continue to fly over the waves, delighting in the radiance 
of the sun on summer seas, but those with a single egg, or a 
solitary fluffy chick to care for, are shy about excursions. 
How the shearwaters feed is not one of the least of the 
mysteries concerning these birds. What food they obtain 
and how they find it is a problem to be elucidated. They 
may be watched skimming the waves on stiffly held if 
tireless wings, like huge dark swallows (the Manx shearwater 
is about the size of a small pigeon, dark above and white 
below), yet seldom seeming to gain anything from the water. 

All this, however, has not much to do with my narrative 
of “A Night Out,” for having come to the conclusion that 
our island was a practically barren one as far as shearwaters 
were concerned, my friend and I dismissed them from our 
minds and turned our attention to other matters, including 
the busy bird life that was such a feature of the place. 
Dawn anywhere is a glory, and dawn on an island where 
wild creatures abound is a thing to dream of. 

It was a little after three o’clock as we went off in opposite 
directions, the air being chill with the keenness of morning 
and the vegetation saturated with dew. The moon still 
shone and stars twinkled, there was light and yet no light, 
so that I tumbled more than once over hidden stones; but 
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the eastern sky changed hue every instant, now green, now 
golden, and next faintly flushed with rose. Still the light- 
houses winked upon the dark coast-line and out at sea, and 
yet the nightjars filled the air with their curious call. 

There must have been three or four pairs of them on 
the island, because their mothlike shapes were constantly 
appearing and disappearing overhead, and their illusive 
voices were to be heard until the sun rose. 

Meantime I made my way across some open ground, and 
then beside a tumbled-down wall to the western cliffs, 
whence one could look towards America. Scuttling sounds, 
the thumping of rabbit heels giving the danger signal, and 
momentary visions of fleeing shapes, told of the numerous 
rabbits that had their homes in the old walls and along 
the cliff-head; while from overhead came a glorious voice 
saluting the day that had yet to come. An early-rising lark 
was going up and up into the starry, violet heavens, singing 
as only a lark can, its voice coming down as a disembodied 
hymn of joy. Then a dark bird flapped by. Was it an 
early-rising jackdaw or a chough? The grey dawn did not 
yet afford sufficient light to discern colour, and I could not 
say whether it was the scarlet-legged, scarlet-beaked crow of 
this western coast or not. It was probably the latter, for 
the chough yet holds its own on this island. A moment 
later, as I peered over the cliff-head at the sea seething on 
the formidable rocks some hundreds of feet below, I saw 
a bird about which there could be no doubt. There he 
sat on an outjutting stone, dressing his princely plumage 
in the dawn, that most noble of the hawk tribe, a peregrine 
tiercel. He looked up, his dark eye caught mine, and in 
the next instant he was upon the wing, shooting like an 
arrow downwards and outwards across the grey sea. He 
vanished over a shoulder of the cliffs, and my eye followed 
the outline of the rocks beyond which he had disappeared, 
so that my glance was drawn to the water and certain objects 
that rose therefrom—namely, the funnel and mast of a 
wrecked boat. 

It was all that could be seen of her, and was a grim 
reminder of the fury of these seas and the terrors of this 
coast. It was but a few days before that she had got upon 
the rocks, and now she had driven in right under the cliff, 
where the merciless waves were pounding her to pieces. 

Kittiwakes from the ledges of the rocks cried plaintively 
as they flew to and fro above her, but less, I fear, in grief 
for the boat than in anxiety because a pair of great robber 
gulls, the mighty black-backs, were patrolling the cliff-face. 
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The great black-backed gull is unquestionably a sad sinner, 
but these two were a stately sight as they flapped by, the 
rapidly strengthening daylight gleaming on their snowy 
plumage, yellow eyes, and those great beaks whose tips look 
as if dyed in gore. 

The increasing light also revealed the sombre ranks of 
guillemots and razorbills drawn up like files of little dark- 
coloured soldiers upon the ledges. They sat there, on the 
“‘ white-washed ”’ rocks, with an air of extreme solemnity, 
their quaint dignity only giving way when a comrade flying 
up from the waves jostled rudely between them. Then 
there was scuffling and protest, and the increasing din of 
voices seemed to momentarily rise to a higher note. 

However, I could not stay too long and watch their 
doings, for I had set myself the task of walking around the 
island. This would take some time, and I had not got far 
as yet. 

I resolutely turned my face to the sheep path that 
wound along the cliff-top and afforded comparatively dry 
walking through the bracken. My feet had long been wet 
through, but I knew that if I had to force a way through 
fern I should be soaked to the waist. Everything was 
grey with dew, and the herbage was sodden. Even the rab- 
bits, racing home after their night’s outing to their holes 
at the verge of the cliffs, had to stop every few yards and 
shake the water from their paws! 

As I trudged onwards more and more birds were seen. 
The cliff-face held innumerable kittiwakes, razorbills, and 
guillemots. There were also some puffins, and a certain 
number of lesser black-backed and herring gulls that flew 
to and fro. Jackdaws were common, and at last an unmis- 
takable chough came and perched on a wall within easy 
range, where its sealing-wax coloured beak and legs gleamed 
conspicuously. 

It is my opinion that the most serious factor in bringing 
about the decrease of this beautiful little crow is its relative 
the jackdaw. The jackdaw is a virile and successful species, 
and not shy about ousting other birds from desirable nesting- 
places and breeding-grounds. The chough is no match for 
it, and always has to give way before the aggressive “‘ jack.” 

A dark shape passing overhead on measured wing-beats 
temporarily made me forget about choughs, it being the 
eagle off to look for his morning rabbit. He had passed 
the night somewhere among the rocks of the highest eminence, 
and, now the light had come, must needs find his breakfast. 
I watched him soaring around, a superb sight against the 
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morning sky, and wished his lordship luck, thinking the 
rabbits had more need than ever to hurry home to their 
burrows. 

An object on a wave drew my eyes back to the sea—it 
was a seal floating in on the rollers, and there were two 
or three others in its wake. Even from so high above them 
on the cliff-top they looked big fellows, fine examples of the 
great grey seal. This seal is fairly numerous along the 
Welsh coast, but it keeps to the islands and only comes 
ashore in really quiet places, there to rest on the rocks and 
dry its dappled coat in the sunshine. 

One of the most charming sights I have seen was on an 
outer islet, an isolated stack of rock only to be approached 
on the calmest of calm days, where we landed to photo- 
graph gannets, and from the top of which I looked down 
into a seal harbour. There was one place, guarded by a 
breakwater of rock, into which the heavy seas did not come, 
and herein no less than eleven big seals were taking life 
easily. I peered down upon a scene of “ peace, perfect 
peace.” The sun shone warmly into the harbour. The 
rollers crashed on the breakwater, and the seals idled in 
perfect contentment. Some floated in the water, but half 
a dozen lay on a flat-topped rock. A big seal, a very grand- 
father of all the seals, lay in the middle of the group, flat 
on his broad back, which he rubbed on the stone, moaning 
aloud as he did so. “Oh! Oh!” he complained, “I can’t 
stop the tickle, Oh! Oh!” and he rubbed and he groaned! 

But the seal’s tickle has little to do with my walk in 
the morning, watching the bird life of our island. I saw 
another peregrine, the falcon this time; sundry oyster- 
catchers; and a large black bird, evidently a passing raven. 
This was upon the ensuing half-mile of cliff. I had now 
discovered that my original intention of walking all round 
the island would need to be modified, that was if I was to 
join my friend and meet our boat at the appointed time! 
The morning sun had crept up the sky, and time was pas- 
sing. It is true that the world was as yet hardly aired, 
and that the dew hung as heavily as ever upon everything, 
so that the fern was as wet as ever. However, my nearest 
way back was through the bracken, and to avoid it I would 
have had to make a considerable detour. I plunged into 
the dew-sodden stuff, trusting a cattle path to bring me 
through the miniature forest. It did so, in time, by which 
time I was very damp indeed, yet even as my wet clothes 
clung about my legs I could not help but notice another 
glory of the morning, namely, the bediamonded spider snares 
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that stretched across the path. From fern frond to fern 
frond stretched the silken strands, each heavy-laden with 
beads of dew that glittered like fairy gems in the light, ere 
I plunged forward on my heedless way, snapping the magic 
ropes, so that they discharged their diamonds as more drops 
of icy water to add to the load that soaked my garments. 

I found M. B. waiting me at the bungalow, having like- 
wise had a most interesting time, and watched the old eagle 
for some while, to say nothing of numerous other birds. We 
had yet half an hour before we need make our way to the 
departure-point, so we emptied the last drops of tea from 
the thermos and drank them thankfully. If the tea had 
become very ‘‘ thermosy,” it was still warm and most com- 
forting, as were a packet of biscuits and a bar of chocolate. 
We sat on the doorstep of the disused building, munched them, 
and watched the play of light and shade on the far-flung line 
of the mainland, also on the opalescent sea, upon which 
black dots and faint lines of smoke bespoke busy ships off 
on their lawful occasions. 

Alas! our night out was over, a dark speck had shot 
out into the sound which divided our island from the main- 
land, and was coming rapidly across it, leaving a white 
wake on the green water. It was the motor-boat that was 
to fetch us back. Regretfully we got to our feet, picked up 
our bags, now empty ones, and the cameras—though the 
morning light was poor I had got some fairly good records 
of the cliffs and their birds—and made our way to the 
embarkation-point. Before actually climbing down to the 
shore we said good-bye to the owner of the island and his 
mother, who had been so kind and helpful to us, and but 
for whose aid we could not have carried out our scheme for 
“A Night Out.” Then, our grateful thanks expressed, we 
were soon ‘“ chug-chug-chugging ” off, leaving the island 
behind us, but taking with us a memory of a wonderful 
time—I do not mean the portion spent trying to snatch a 
brief nap pillowed on a camera bag, but that spent prowling 
around in the grey and mysterious twilight of a summer’s 


night! 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


THE most noticeable feature of June’s weather was the 
persistence of thundery conditions in the second half of the 
month. From June 12th to 19th local thunderstorms 
were of daily occurrence. On June 17th Westminster 
recorded 60 mm. during a thunderstorm, whilst on June 18th 
Cheltenham registered 90 mm. and Greenwich 67 mm. 

Last month we referred to “ three distinct investigations 
carried out for the construction of the diagram reproduced 
on the opposite page.” The object of the first investigation 
is to obtain a smoothed curve or wave which can be calculated 
for “ practically any length of time in advance.” The 
second investigation is made monthly and deals with the 
monthly departures from normal conditions. The third 
investigation is an endeavour to give character to the curve 
by allocating peaks and troughs to individual days, for this 
we make use of past weather cycles. The whole thing is 
calculated numerically and, beyond the selection of cycles 
for the minor investigations, no part of the work is dependent 
on personal opinion, intuition, prophecy or guesswork in 
any form. The wave is obtained by superimposing six sine 
curves; it is, in fact, a curve of a tidal character although 
not necessarily associated with the moon. Four out of the 
six sine curves undergo a great change four times in the 
year. We usually know what the wave will be before this 
change takes place, and what it will be after; we know also 
within a fortnight where the change will occur, and although 
not infrequently we hit on the critical change day correctly, 
at the same time we are occasionally as much as a week or 
ten days out in that estimate. This change, occurring 
four times annually, is, and has always been, our main 
stumbling-block, and that accounts for what happened to 
the diagram at the beginning of last May. 

Notr.—The June diagram proved to be entirely satis- 
factory. The rain on June Ist, the dry patch on June 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th, the rain again on June 23rd and 24th, 
were all justified by facts. The curve of expectations for 
June was throughout very similar to the curve of facts. 
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The curve gives an estimate of the varying number of 
places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will be 
recorded. It will prove to be a useful guide for selecting 
wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended 
to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. When rain will 
fall in all parts of the British Isles the curve should be at its 
highest limit; when there will be no rain anywhere it should 
be at its lowest limit. The times when rain is most expected 
are shaded black, whilst stippled shading shows when rain 
is least expected. The day referred to is the 24 hours, 8 a.m. to 
8 a.m. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are: 

(a) That, during the coming three months, the total rainfall 
will be considerably in excess of the seasonal average in 
the extreme S.W. of England, a little less than the normal 
at most places in the E. and 8.E. of England, and more 
probably above than below the normal amount over the 
British Isles as a whole. 

(6) That, during August, the total rainfall in the S.W. of 
England and Ireland will be in excess of the normal. 

(c) That, during the first eleven days of August, an unsettled 
period, affecting chiefly the W. of Ireland and the N.W. 
of the British Isles, will bring much rain at first to those 
districts and varying amounts, later in the period, to 
other parts. 

(d) That this expected unsettled period will be followed by a 
short spell of fine anticyclonic weather centred about 
August 14th and 15th. 

(e) That another, and very similar, unsettled period will set 
in near the end of August, but that in this case it will be 
accompanied at times by stronger and more squally winds. 

(f) That a period of recurring thunderstorms will be experi- 
enced in England between August 19th and 22nd. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


ScoTLAND has been enjoying unusually fine weather this 
year. In the early months of the summer, when cold and 
rainy weather was prevalent in the southern counties of 
England, there was a long unbroken spell of dry weather 
throughout Scotland. In some places there had been no rain 
for many weeks, and a shortage of water was threatened. It 
seemed strange to read the daily weather reports and find 
that the highest temperatures for the day in Great Britain 
were frequently recorded in places as far north as Inverness, 
Oban, and at times even at Lerwick in the Shetland Islands. 
The break in the fine weather has come at last, unfortunately 
just at the holiday season, but that does not seem to have 
damped the ardour of those who are bent on spending their 
vacations at the seaside or in the country. It would hardly 
be worth while calling attention to a prolonged period of fine 
weather in Scotland, but it has become the habit among many 
people in recent times to malign the climate of these islands 
in strong terms, and Scotland, which is generally regarded 
as the coldest, bleakest, and rainiest part of Great Britain, 
has always come in for more than its share of the abuse. It 
is well, therefore, to bear in mind that official records have 
shown that Scotland does enjoy its fine periods, that the 
mountains are not always shrouded in thick mists, and that 
it is not always necessary for those who would be out of doors 
to go forth fortified against the vagaries of the climate with 
mackintosh and umbrella. Now that rain has come at last, 
after several months of fine and dry weather, it would prob- 
ably be too much to hope that the next two months, during 
which so many holiday-makers will visit Scotland, may be a 
repetition of what has gone before. August is not generally 
one of the best months of the year in Scotland, and yet more 
people visit the country in that month than at any other 
time of the year. September is usually a fine month, but the 
days are then shortening and the nights are often cold. As 
a rule, June affords the best weather, but few people find it 
convenient to be absent from business at that time, and 
practically the only visitors in that month are American 
tourists. It has been said that the tourist traffic from 
America this summer has been much less than usual, on 
account of the repeated disastrous collapses on the stock 
market on Wall Street, but there have been about as many 
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American visitors to Scotland as usual this summer. Unfor- 
tunately the tours which they have had mapped out for them 
do not permit of a long stay, and they merely flit through 
like birds of passage. Yet they are always loud in their 
appreciation of Scotland and its scenery, and nearly all of 
them express their intention of coming back as soon as 
possible to make a longer stay. Scotland is a small country 
compared with the North American continent, and there are 
probably no scenes of mountain grandeur or of expanse of 
water that could not be matched in many parts of America. 
The charm to the visitor from the other side of the Atlantic 
lies in the greenness of the landscape. Hard winters and dry 
hot summers make the period when the country is green and 
fresh very short in America, so that those who come from 
there find in the soft verdure of the British scene a delight 
and attraction which they have not known much before. 
That is one of the compensations for a damp climate, and one 
for which all should be duly thankful. A drier and hotter 
summer would soon parch the land and take much of the 
beauty from the country prospect. 

The outlook for a good season in Scotland is said to be of 
the best. The mild winter, followed by an early spring and 
the fine weather at the start of the summer, has made the 
birds plentiful on the moors. The young were hatched out 
early in consequence, and they are said to be big and strong, 
and should afford excellent sport. It is unfortunate, there- 
fore, that the financial stringency in which the whole country 
is involved at present seems likely to keep away many of the 
regular patrons. Many who have been in the habit of going 
to Scotland for the shooting season in the past will be unable 
to afford it this year, and quite a number of shootings have 
not yet been let. That will be a misfortune for the whole 
country, and most of all for the natives, for they depend 
largely on what they make during the season, which is all too 
brief for their liking. They then supplement their meagre 
earnings for the remainder of the year, and are enabled to 
keep their homes together. It is to be hoped that they will 
not suffer too greatly. The winter seems to hold out a 
gloomy prospect for most people, and a poor season will bring 
untold misery among a class who have little else to look to, 
who are a kindly, honest folk, anxious to give of their best in 
the service of others, and earn a pittance in the homes where 
they were born and brought up though there is little encour- 
agement for them to stay. 
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SUNDAY IN SKYE 


The opening up of the country by the construction of new 
roads and the rapid increase in motoring by car or coach 
have not been wholly to the liking of many of those who are 
accustomed to live quiet and peaceful lives in secluded 
villages far from the noise and din of traffic and visitors 
from the more populous centres. Many places which were 
formerly far distant from the routes where travellers passed 
now find themselves on the highway with a constant stream 
of traffic going to and fro. Some of the local inhabitants 
may have reaped their profit from tending to the wants of 
the passers-by, but the majority have come to look on the 
motorists, particularly those who travel during the week-ends 
and on holidays to the accompaniment of great noise and 
boisterous behaviour, as a nuisance hardly to be tolerated 
and invaders intruding on their seclusion. There has been 
astrong protest from the inhabitants of the Isle of Skye 
against the invasion of their retreat by travellers on Sun- 
days. In this case the motorist is not involved, for the 
trippers are brought in train and steamer by the railway 
companies on excursions from long distances. They there- 
fore come in larger parties than would be brought by road. 
Such an invasion of the island by visitors who come for a 
brief day is something quite new there, and might well cause 
alarm at any time; but when Sunday is the day chosen for 
the excursions the visitors can only offend many of the most 
deeply treasured convictions and traditions of the natives. 
This traffic has developed only within the last few years. 
Skye lies well out of the beaten track of the tripper, though 
it has long been a favourite resort for those who desired a 
peaceful and quiet rest among rugged but beautiful sur- 
roundings. It has now at last been, as it were, ‘‘ put on the 
map.” Lying so far away from the hub of things it has 
clung tenaciously to the old quiet ways. Things have not 
advanced so rapidly there as elsewhere. The old traditions 
prevail, and among them is that of strict Sabbath observance. 
In the eyes of the natives it is wrong to do any kind of busi- 
ness on Sunday, or to indulge in any form of pleasure. It is 
the Day of Rest. The people are intensely religious. They 
attend the services in their churches with the utmost devotion, 
and at the season of the Communion there is a long round of 
services extending over several days. It is distressing to 
them to have large crowds of noisy visitors invade their quiet 
villages on the day when they feel all should be quiet. There 
can be no doubt whatever that their protest is sincere. 
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They have asked the railway companies to stop the Sunday 
excursions altogether, but so far their requests have been of 
no avail. The whole matter brings to mind the struggle 
over the same question on the Firth of Clyde over thirty 
years ago, when steamers first began to make Sunday excur- 
sions there. The natives were up in arms against the 
innovation, and the desecration of the Lord’s Day. For a 
long time they did everything in their power, by closing their 
piers and refusing permission to land, to try to stop the 
Sunday traffic. Different ideas prevail there now among 
many people, and it is probable that in time there might be 
a different point of view among a newer generation in the 
Isle of Skye. Yet in the meantime, if the excursions are to 
go on, the visitors should learn to respect the religious 
scruples of the natives and conduct themselves in such an 
orderly and peaceful manner as to give the least possible 
offence. Sabbath observance is no longer what it was a 
generation ago in most parts of Scotland. In many of the 
towns the habit of attending church has died out largely 
among the young people. There is a great deal of travel and 
golf courses are crowded. It can hardly be maintained that 
the country is any better for the change. It might well be 
argued that it is much worse. Still this is an era of transition, 
and the day will probably soon come when there will be a 
reaction against the loose ways of the present age and a 
return to the old. 


THE SHETTLESTON ELECTION 


The election of a Member of Parliament to take the place 
of the late Mr. John Wheatley as the representative of the 
constituency of Shettleston, a working-class suburban area 
in the east end of Glasgow, resulted in a narrow victory for 
the Labour Party, whose representative, Mr. McGovern, 
retained the seat for the party by a majority of 396 votes. 
At the previous election, in a straight fight between Labour 
and Unionist, Mr. Wheatley carried the seat by 6,724 votes, 
though he had been hard pressed at the election before. 
The poll this time was unusually small. The votes cast for 
the Labour candidate numbered 10,699, compared with 
19,594 a year ago. The Unionist candidate polled 10,303 
compared with 12,870 for the party at the last election. 
This year a Nationalist got just over 2,500 votes, and a 
Communist over 1,400. Mr. Wheatley could hardly be 
regarded as a popular figure, but he was a strong, determined 
leader, and addressed himself with such manifest earnestness 
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to the problems of the day that his views always commanded 
the respect of his friends, and even of those who disagreed 
entirely with him. The new member, who is well known in 
Glasgow, interpreted the result of the election as a ‘‘ message 
of hope to the left wing group in the House of Commons,” 
and said that Shettleston had shown that it was determined 
‘““to have the Government face its responsibilities.” These 
were rather strange words to come from the lips of one who 
had the official support and recommendation of the leaders 
of the party. It is difficult, however, to see how anyone 
could bring himself to place such an interpretation on so 
large a falling off in the vote for Labour. It would certainly 
be more correct to judge the result as a strong condemnation 
of the Government’s failure to deal at all effectively with the 
problem of unemployment, of their policy of providing doles 
rather than work and so swelling the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, and of pursuing extensive plans for class legislation 
in place of working out a national programme through which 
the whole country might benefit. Shettleston is a typical 
working-class district which has been hard hit by unemploy- 
ment in recent times. Still it is not altogether a poor area, 
and the inhabitants are mostly of the better and more settled 
class, many of whom live in good homes and make the best 
of their lives. The figures in the election show that among 
many working people, particularly those who think for 
themselves, there is beginning to grow a distrust of those 
politicians who promise all and accomplish nothing. In the 
large industrial area in the centre of Scotland thewild, extrava- 
gant theories of the extreme Labour group have enjoyed an 
era of great popularity since the war. Many of those who 
have supported these agitators have no real sympathy with 
the views that have been propounded, but they have been 
carried with a momentary enthusiasm for what has seemed 
to them to be an ideal worth aiming at, and though the ideal 
might never be attained, they hoped that something of worth 
might be done. People with a desire to effect some social 
improvement in the country have been carried away by fine 
words and promises, but now they are beginning to find out 
how little these are worth. Others have been driven by 
actual distress and poverty to clutch at any straw. At last 
they are beginning to see the error of their ways and are 
turning round to face the stern realities of facts. Mere 
words and attractive phrases may sound well for the moment, 
and may win the support of those who are ready to give an 
ear to anything new and follow, but when they are not backed 
up by deeds they soon lose their popularity. That may soon 
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be the case with the left wing group, who have found so much 
favour in and around Glasgow. The result at Shettleston 
certainly seems to point that way. Their failures have found 
them out at last. Popular support cannot for ever be given 
to the agitators who have nothing positive to suggest for 
curing the country’s woes. Their theories are merely destruc- 
tive. They are against everything as it stands. They would 
pull down, but they have never once shown that they could 
and would build up again anything of permanent or lasting 
value. 
Scotus VIATOR 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


AN AMERICAN ON “CUSTOS” 


403 CENTER STREET, 
BETHLEHEM, Pa. 
July 8, 1930. 


To THE Epiror oF THE National Review. 


Str,—I have just found the June issue of your excellent 
magazine in the Lehigh University Library. On page 183 
there is an interesting article by “ Custos,” “‘ What of Our 
Navy Now?” It is to be hoped that “Custos” will 
write more of them, and I hope he will re-stress Britain’s 
heavy sacrifice in giving up the four Jron Dukes and the 
Tiger. We don’t hear much of that on this side of the 
water, by the way. I cannot hold with “ Custos” that the 
United States Navy gains such a great advantage in cruisers. 
He speaks of the patent difference in age of the U.S. and 
British cruiser fleets. He forgets the true cause of this. 
It is not due to our Naval Board, far from it; but to the 
1922-28 building holiday, imposed, at least officially, by 
presidents who wished to make a record in ‘“‘ economy” at 
the expense of the national defence. Really, so our pacifists 
tell us, it was to ‘‘ give a noble example to the world for 
eace.”’ 

see Custos ”’ would lead one, not knowing Washington politics, 
to believe that the U.S.A. will promptly build up to the 
Treaty limits so as to attend the second (1935) conference 
“with a fleet which outmatches our own (British) in many 
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particulars, and is in a fair way to outmatch it altogether.” 
That, sir, is about as likely as Ramsay MacDonald and 
Chancellor Snowden uniting to push a Bill to construct the 
proper number of destroyers and light cruisers to replace 
those becoming over-age. You know how likely that is. 
We have an intelligent set of naval committees in the House 
and Senate, but it is the Committee on Appropriations in the 
House which controls the purse-strings, and Representative 
French of Idaho, who handles the naval bills, is a determined 
opponent of naval construction. He will do his powerful 
best to prevent our building up to the Treaty’s provisions, 
much less limits, in any class of ships. Have no fear. 
As long as Herbert Hoover, the pacifist and economizer, 
is President of the U.S., and as long as the purse-strings 
are held by French and his sort, the U.S. Navy will never 
be built to be a threat to the British Empire, much less 
defend our distant possessions. 

“Custos”? takes a few isolated quotations and minor 
naval exercises to build up a theory that the U.S. Navy is 
directed against Britain. Look at the facts, and you will 
see that our force, such as it is, is directed towards the 
Western Pacific. In other words, Japan, that second island 
empire, in all probability destined to be our greatest trade 
rival in Asia. Look and see where our naval force is located. 
Where are the heavy ships, the battle line? In the Pacific; 
all but a few, and those the oldest, due for scrapping. Where 
are the great aeroplane carriers? Allin the Pacific. Where 
rae the latest and best long-range submarines? In the 
Pacific Ocean. Where are the submarine “ local-defence ”’ 
flotillas? Why, in the Philippines and Hawaii, and on the 
California Coast. I think this will show that our effort is 
to the Western Pacific, and that England should look more 
towards the multiplying submarine flotillas of rival France 
and Italy rather than the U.S. Navy. 

I may say that I am one of those so-called “ jingoes,” 
one who believes in an adequate, not excessive, as the pacifists 
say, national defence. Also, I am _ by inheritance and 
inclination a friend of England. In fact, my remarks have 
earned me the epithet of ‘“* Anglomaniac ”’ from some of my 
friends. I would like to see the U.S.A. and Great Britain 
understand each other’s problems of defence, so there would 
be no baseless fears between the two Anglo-Saxon nations. 


Sincerely, MATTHEW THOMLINSON 


[I am greatly obliged to Mr. Thomlinson for his interesting 
remarks, and hope, sincerely, that his forecast with regard 
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to American naval building will prove correct. But I do not 
think that Mr. Thomlinson has quite understood the con- 
cluding remarks of my article. I stated therein that if 
anybody examines Senate debates upon naval affairs, he 
can hardly doubt that influential Americans discuss an 
Anglo-American war as an ordinary practical question, and 
that statements made by the high naval authorities in 
America have very little doubt that the American naval staff 
have prepared plans for the contingency. This is not the 
same as saying that the American fleet is directed against 
Great Britain. In any case, I cannot consider that the 
distribution of the American fleet in peace-time is any 
indication of the Government’s plans or policy. A fleet’s 
war stations are always kept secret, and no naval staff would 
ever be so simple as to allow its war plans to be guessed at 
from its peace-time allocation of squadrons to particular zones 
and bases.—CvusrTos. ] 


AMERICA AND AUSTRALIA 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
July 10, 1930. 


To Tue Epriror or THE National Review. 


Sir,—I do not know whether the English public is aware of 
the fact, which is patent to any Englishman living in America, 
that every English act of courage or discovery, and anything 
in fact that redounds to the credit of any English man or 
woman, is belittled in the United States. For instance, 
Miss Amy Johnson’s wonderful flight had only one day’s 
prominent notice. If she had been an Australian her per- 
formance would have been on the front pages of the American 
newspapers for many days, because it is the policy of the 
American Government to flatter and coax Australia into her 
own sphere of influence, believing that Australia will, in 
time, cut the ties that bind her to the rest of the Empire. 

This is very noticeable to us who live over here, as is the 
mean jealousy of all British successes. 


I am, Sir, Yours, etc., EXILE 
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Variété IJ. By Paul Valéry. N.R.F. 13 f. 50. 

Marcel Proust, Sa Révélation Psychologique. By Arnaud 
Dandieu. Milford. 4s. 6d. 

Anabase. By St. J. Perse, with a translation by T. S. 
Eliot. Faber & Faber. 10s. 6d. 

Prudence Hautechaume. By Marcel Jouhandeau. N.R.F. 12. 

Astaroth. By Marcel Jouhandeau. N.R.F. 12f. 

Destins. By Francois Mauriac. Bernard Grasset. 12 f. 

LT’ Ecole des Femmes. By André Gide. N.R.F. 15. 

Les Enfants Terribles. By Jean Cocteau. Bernard Grasset. 
12 f. 

La Voix Humaine. By Jean Cocteau. Stock. 7f. 50. 

Mayerling. By Claude Anet. Grasset. 15 f. 

Une Femme da sa Fenétre. By Drieu la Rochelle. N.R.F. 
13 f. 50. 

David Golder. _By Iréne Nemirovsky. Grasset. 15 f. 

Le Pécheur d@ Eponges. By Panait Istrati. Rieder. 12 f. 

Tournant Dangereux. By Vlaminck. Stock. 12f. 


It is a dangerous employment to tell one’s opinions about a 
foreign literature; it is as easy, perhaps, and as difficult, to 
tell the good from the bad as it is in one’s own; but that 
is not very interesting: the amateur of literature is at the 
stage where he wants to tell the very good from the good. 
We all know, for instance, that Meredith was a greater 
writer than Nat Gould; what interests the curious is to 
know where he stands in relation to Hardy. Any foreigner 
can make the first distinction; no foreigner can possibly 
make the second, except by treating Meredith and Hardy as 
French or Turk or Proossian, or perhaps Eyetaleian, accord- 
ing to his own race. And that is why foreigners seem so 
often to pitch upon our second-rate authors as geniuses, and 
then blame us for not recognizing them as such; in the same 
way as we blame the French for not putting Moliére on so 
high a pedestal as we should wish. And so M. Paul Valéry 
writes of Poe in his new book: ‘“‘Ce grand homme serait 
aujourd’hui complétement oublié, si Baudelaire ne se fit 
employé a lintroduire dans la littérature européene. Ne 
manquons pas d’observer ici que la gloire universelle d’ Edgar 
Poe n’est faible ou contestée que dans son pays d’origine et 
en Angleterre. Ce poéte anglo-saxon est étrangement mé- 
connu par les siens.”’ It is partly that we know where to 
find things like Poe elsewhere in our literature, that we can 
place him in our tradition-(and he has a higher place than 
M. Valéry supposes); but it is more that our ears are attuned 
to a different music; we utter ourselves according to a 
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different scale: thus it is extremely hard not to judge 
foreign literature by our scale, by our tradition; almost 
impossible to listen to their music with their ear. Our 
judgments can only be made sub spe rati, as it were, from the 
other side. 

Thus the sensation one gets on plunging into French 
literature after an absence of two or three years may be quite 
erroneous; the sensation, that is, that the French writer cares 
much more for style, believes much more in lalchimie du 
verbe, than the English writer does. This feeling, however, 
is borne out by the legend that Conrad, when choosing 
whether he should write in French or in English, decided on 
the latter on the ground that there were no stylists in Eng- 
land. There is evidently something in it: pick up a dozen 
good English books; you will find the standard of writing 
very high; the sentences are well arranged, the words aptly 
chosen, the matter clear; but the odds are that you will not 
find language used to make a new kind of object. You may 
find plenty of personal idiosyncrasies, you may recognize 
many voices, but personality by itself is not style: le style 
cest Vhomme méme only when the man is trying to create 
something, that is, evolve a style, make an especial vehicle. 
There are, perhaps, half a dozen stylists writing in English at 
the moment—they are not generally read—but of all the 
books which head this chapter, only one is lacking in style, 
namely M. Anet’s Mayerling. It is, in fact, written so much 
in everybody’s manner, that before being half a year old it 
has run into thirty-seven editions (say five English editions). 
It is obviously meant as a popular work, a kind of Maurois 
for the million—and Heaven knows M. Maurois is facile and 
popular enough—which has for subject the catastrophic 
death of Rudolf, Crown Prince of Austria: it is shallow his- 
tory; the characters are so obvious as to be unbelievable; 
any generalized thought is absent: in short, it is really little 
better than the futilities of M. Dekobra, and belongs to that 
strange culture which is growing up in Europe, the culture of 
the wagon-lit. 

In his book on Marcel Proust, M. Arnaud Dandieu gives 
us a clue as to why M. Anet’s book is so bad: the author has 
not managed to evoke anything, or at least he does not 
make his reader evoke any thing, person or event. ‘‘ Pour 
Proust donc, lceuvre d’art est une évocation, non une 
description,” and that is largely true of every work of art 
that is worth calling such. The nature of Proust’s evoca- 
tion is, of course, different from that of other people, and on 
what this is, M. Dandieu’s book is extremely interesting, 
though in manner it too much resembles a thése de doctorat, 
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with its quotations from recent philosophical and psycho- 
logical works on matters which are the common stock of 
educated conversation. Proust’s attempt to answer the 
question, “‘ What is reality?”’, which is in one sense the 
artist’s main problem, because, like the philosopher, he 
wants to pierce behind appearance—was made by trying to 
rediscover time and to re-evoke the past. M. Dandieu 
quotes what he considers the key passage in all the master- 
work, that which begins, “‘Ce que nous appelons la réalité est 
un certain rapport entre les sensations et les souvenirs qui 
vous entourent simultanément, rapport que supprime une 
seule vision cinématographique laquelle s’éloigne par 1a 
d’autant plus du vrai, qu’elle prétend se borner a lui” (Le 
Temps Retrouvé, II, p. 39). ‘‘Ce passage est la clé de 
Proust,’’ M. Dandieu adds, and he makes good his claim, for 
he is at his best when he explores the implications of Proust’s 
artistic philosophy: such things as his section on the influ- 
ence of Ruskin is as unsatisfactory as such things usually 
are; and besides, only an Englishman, inevitably steeped in 
the Puritan tradition, can understand Ruskin. The book 
deserves attention, though M. Dandieu approaches the sub- 
ject as a scientist rather than as an artist, and thus under- 
stands A la Recherche du Temps Perdu rather as a work of 
philosophy than as a work of art. 

But, of course, to write of literature scientifically, and at 
the same time as an artist, you have to be a very consider- 
able artist; moreover, you must repudiate ‘‘ philosophy ” 
while remaining very much a philosopher. M. Julien Benda, 
whose Belphégor has recently been translated into English 
(though one might have preferred the more amusing Dialogue 
ad’ Eleuthére) does it fairly well: Rémy de Gourmont was 
something of a master: Anatole France tried it, but it turned 
out to be not quite his genre: but of all these none approach 
in depth or in charm, in real passionate artistry, that exqui- 
site poet, M. Paul Valéry. A new volume of his poems has 
appeared recently; but after what he has said it would be 
hazardous to offer any comment: for various factors, he 
remarks, ‘‘ nous ont fait une poésie assez différente de celle 
des autres nations, et qui leur est le plus souvent imper- 
ceptible.” We may be allowed, however, to rejoice in his 
prose. Variété II, as the name implies, follows on Variété, 
and is a harvest of notes, thoughts, lectures, and so on, of 
fascinating variety of grace. M. Valéry, though occa- 
sionally assailed by doubts, believes that the art of literature 
is of real importance, of far more importance than philo- 
sophy; it is not a mere pastime or soporific, nor a machine 
for telling people what they want to hear, and what they are 
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accustomed to hearing: he dislikes the book which pays 
homage to “la convention fondamentale du langage ordi- 
naire: TJ'u ne me lirais pas si tu ne mavais déjad compris.” 
He goes on: 


6eé 


Yest dire que tout l’effort d’un créateur de beauté et 
de fantaisie doit s’employer, selon essence méme de son 
travail, a élaborer pour le public des jouissances que ne 
demandent point d’effort,, ou presque point. C’est du 
public qu’il doit déduire ce qui touche, remue, caresse, anime 
ou ravit le public. 

** Mais il y a cependant plusieurs publics: parmi lesquels 
il n’est pas impossible d’en trouver quelqu’un qui ne con- 
goive pas de plaisir sans peine, qui n’aime point de jouir sans 
payer, et méme qui ne se trouve pas heureux si son bonheur 
nest en partie son ceuvre propre dont il veut ressentir ce 
quelle lui cotte. D/’ailleurs il arrive qu’un public tout 
special se puisse former. 

** Mallarme créait donc en France la notion d@ auteur diffi- 
cile. I] introduisait expressément dans l’art obligation de 
effort de esprit. Par 1a, il relevait la condition de lecteur, 
et avec une admirable intelligence de la véritable gloire, il se 
choisissait parmi le monde ce petit nombre d’amateurs par- 
ticuliers qui, ’ayant une fois gotité ne pouvait plus souffrir 
de poémes impurs, immediats et sans défense. Tout leur 
semblait naif et lache aprés qwils Vavaient lu.” 


In his new volume he treats of Descartes, Stendhal, 
Baudelaire, Lettres Persanes, and of other matters, all with 
grace, and with that harmonious completeness which those 
familiar with his Ewpalinos will expect. 

But although we are warned not to treat of French 
poetry, the translation by Mr. T. 8. Eliot of M. St. J. Perse’s 
already famous Anabase tempts us to the enterprise. For 
this poem depends less upon “‘ notre accentuation particu- 
liére, notre stricte prosodie, notre gott de la simplification 
et de la clarté immédiate, notre crainte de l’éxagération et 
du ridicule, une sorte de pudeur dans l’expression,” of which 
M. Valéry speaks, than upon other factors. To begin with, 
though a poem, it is not in verse, but it is none the less a 
poem: if the vehicle is not verse, as ordinarily understood, 
it is certainly not prose. Nor, though it is built up on spaced 
stresses, can it be described as an essay in vers Claudeliens. 
The poem has nothing to do with the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
but tells of Oriental migration, conquest, and luxuriant 
settlement, with the end once more uneasy with the itch to 
be on the move again. Like all good modern poetry, like 
M. Valéry’s own Le Serpent, it is difficult to grasp at the first 
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time of reading, because of the deliberate gaps made in the 
sequence of events for the sake of a more logical structure of 
emotions. Thus one is glad of Mr. Eliot’s Introduction, 
which like all his writings contains something of first-class 
critical importance. We are also glad of his translation, the 
translation of a poet who has much in common in poetic 
sensibility with M. Perse, as a perusal of his recent poems, 
Ash Wednesday (Faber & Faber, 3s. 6d.), will show. The 
translation very faithfully renders the letter and the spirit of 
the French, though each individual reader would want one 
or two things changed, and there are one or two passages 
against which he would like to protest: but these are small 
flaws, on the skin as it were—the life-blood flows freely 
through the translation. There is an extraordinary sense of 
movement yet of stability in the poem, a sense of the urgency 
of growth, of a principle directing the multifariousness of 
life, achieved partly by the form of the poem as a whole, 
partly by its internal rhythms and assonances, and partly by 
the wealth of imagery. It is extremely difficult, and more 
than usually unfair, to quote the poem in morsels: the 
incomprehensibility of a passage thus torn away does not 
mean that fitted into its place, the meaning is not perfectly 
clear. Here is an extract from Part IIT: 


“Ha! plus ample Vhistoire de ces feuillages 4 nos murs, 
et eau plus pure qu’en des songes, graces, graces lui soient 
rendues de n’étre pas un songe! Mon ame est plein de men- 
songe, comme la mer agile et forte sous la vocation de l’élo- 
quence! L’odeur puissante m’environne. Et le doute 
s’éléve sur la réalité des choses. Mais si un homme tient 
pour agréable sa tristesse, qu’on le produise dans le jour! et 
mon avis est qu’on le tue, sinon, 

il y aura une sédition.” 


And here is an extract from Part VII: 


‘*Chamelles douces sous la tonte, cousues de mauves 
cicatrices, que les collines s’acheminent sous les données du 
ciel agraire—qu’elles cheminent en silence sur les incandes- 
cences pales de la plaine; et s’agenouillent a la fin, dans la 
fumée des songes, 1a ou les peuples s’abolissent aux poudres 
mortes de la terre. 

‘“*Ce sont de grandes lignes calmes qui s’en vont 4 des 
bleuissements des vignes improbables. La terre en plus d’un 
point murit les violettes de lorage; et ces fumées de sable 
qui s’élévent au lieu des fleuves morts, comme des pans de 
siécles en voyage... .” 
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Of stylists in fiction there are four who offer us new works, 
MM. Mauriac, Cocteau, Gide, and Jouhandeau. Destins is 
included, not that it is very recent, but that M. Mauriac is a 
writer who cannot be ignored. Nor, it might be argued, can 
Julian Green, whose Voyageur sur la Terre and Leviathan 
caused a deal of stir; and Mr. Green, though an American 
by birth, must be included among French writers. But his 
second book, recently translated into English, does not seem 
quite to carry out the promise of the first: it is less original 
in approach; it comes too near the realistic school which 
thinks that the statement of a fact, without imparting some 
distinctive shape or colour to the fact, is enough to make art. 
Art cannot be truer than life without making the fact 
different from the ordinary vision, by omission, by intensi- 
fication, in fact, by style. It is this which makes M. Jou- 
handeau’s work so extremely interesting: his intensification 
is extraordinary: he forces you to concentrate your vision 
on one person, till he or she stands out in almost startling 
stereoscopic relief. Both these books consist of short stories, 
or rather of portraits: the story counts, but it is there for 
the sake of the character, which, as it were, grows out of the 
story, till it dominates and overshadows it. Yet, though 
surprising and original, M. Jouhandeau is very much in the 
tradition, though in no particular line of descent. He 
lingers over detail, whichhe has investigated with the same 
arduous interest as Balzac; he has something of the detach- 
ment, the determination not to be duped, of Stendhal; he 
has something of the extravagance, of the prodigality in 
words, of Barbey d’Aurévilly; and he has certainly learnt 
much in prose from Laforgue, especially in the matter of 
echoes. His writing, however, is curiously non-Latin; some- 
times one would almost call it Gothic, yet it is by no means 
crude, for it is intentional, sometimes, one would suppose, 
intended to give a medieval flavour to certain stories which 
will bear it. The tales vary in outlook; some are tales of 
the sordidly poor, but there is always something remarkable 
in the poverty, some excessive characteristic; one at least is 
supernatural, somewhat in Balzac’s Seraphita manner; others: 
take the religious emotion for material. The mere subject, 
however, tells nothing: the story of the blind man, of the 
quack doctor, of the girl who dies young, of the madman 
who married the hunchback, and so on: all is in the 
treatment. 

As a small sample, here are some extracts from the story 
“Le Chateau de la Folie”? in Astaroth, where he describes 
the unfortunate nonentity who still had enough feeling to 
kill himself for love: 
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‘ Justinien Pingre, plus grand qu’il n’était permis a sa 
gracilité, des lorgnons d’or, une redingote jaune trés longue, 
un peu passée, ou son corps dansait comme dans ses écailles 
un serpent qui mue, barbiche pointue, des souliers d’usage, 
le pantalon beurre en toile trop molle, une téte fine un peu 
aplatie en V, ses cheveux cyniquement grattés a la tondeuse, 
parlait beaucoup. M. de Querval, aprés les paroles néces- 
saires, se tit hermetiquement, puisque le silence était la 
seule cave ou l’on voulut bien lui permettre de se croire 
encore seul. Cependant la maniére dont il hocha la téte, en 
sortant de table, enhardi par le café, assombrit Justinien, 
malgré la douceur de l’atmosphére que sa sceur essayait de 
créer autour de lui et malgré le charme des vieilles chansons 
que chantérent ses niéces, tout le temps qu il lut dans le 
salon, en face d’un paysage nouveau pour lui, le dernier livre 
paru.”’ 


Then, later, when Pingre is hanging himself: 


“Tl distinguait les moindres details du paysage qu’on 
voyait des fenétres des Querval et entendait encore une fois 
ses niéces chanter la plus demodée de leurs romances, quand 
une pensée le mordit tel un aspic: s'il se tuait, ce n’était pas 
pour Anne de Saint-Esquéche. C’était pour se tuer, par 
ennui, par faiblesse, de dégotit. Anne n’était qu’un pre- 
texte de poéte. Il avait imaginé cet amour pour avoir lair . 
de finir en beauté. Mensonge, mensonge. II ne l’aimait 
pas. Dieu savait bien qu’il était un lache et venait le lui 
dire & nez, avant la fin.” M. Jouhandeau shirks nothing; 
but there is a delicacy about him which makes everything 
he touches into an object; and that is the triumph of style. 


M. Mauriac is a stylist of a different kind, and his style 
exists not so much in his use of the word, as in the form of 
his story. His earlier book, Le Fleuve de Feu, though 
striking, was disjointed, but Génitrix and Destins have the 
closeness and inevitability of a tale by Flaubert. His words, 
one need hardly say, are carefully chosen, but what makes 
the object in the case of M. Mauriac is the way the events or 
emotions are placed together, or spaced apart. The matters 
with which he deals are not unusual; it is the way he places 
them for you to look at which gives them the intensity of an 
evocation, rather than the map-like flatness of a description. 

And it is, of course, by form, or by method rather, that 
M. Gide, the great searcher after method, achieves his result 
in his extremely ingenious L’Hcole des Femmes, which con- 
sists of two, or rather three diaries: the first by a young girl 
just about to marry the man she loves; the second, some 
years after, when disillusion has come; and the third, the 
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husband’s diary, where he defends himself. The ingenuity 
of the thing consists in every diary stripping the prepos- 
terous man Robert more and more naked: even the young 
girl’s praises enable us to see what a sham he really is, with 
worldly ambition, worldly cunning, masquerading as good- 
ness: his own defence only makes him worse than ever, for 
it shows him blind to the horror or his assumptions. The 
thing is made more delightful by the naif charm of the girl, 
and the cleverness with which we are made to appreciate her 
milieu. There is, for instance, the painter Bourgweilersdorf, 
whom Robert patronizes: he is a modern painter whose work 
the girl thinks perfectly horrible: Robert does not like it 
either, but is acute enough to see that it is really good, and 
he collects it while cheap to sell when expensive, making out 
all the time that he is helping the painter out of charity. He 
introduces the artist to his fiancée: 


‘* Je m’attendais 4 un bohéme; mais c’est un monsieur 
fort bien mis, assez élégant méme, de bonnes maniéres et 
soigneux de sa personne. Certainement il est intelligent. Il 
raconte 4 ravir un tas d’histoires trés amusantes, et sa con- 
versation serait des plus agréables si seulement il n’aimait 
pas un peu trop les paradoxes. L’on est jamais sir qu’il ne 
se moque pas un peu de vous, comme, par exemple, quand il 
dit que Raphael et Poussin sont ses deux peintres préférés, 
ce que sa propre peinture laisse vraiment guére entendre.”’ 


That is excellent; the last phrase alone is enough to 
reveal the whole of the girl’s artistic education, which has 
consisted of that sort of culture which is the artist’s worst 
enemy. The whole book is full of such touches. 

The fourth stylist, M. Cocteau, produces the effect of 
evocation by not being realistic at all; not that he is over- 
fantastic, or always supernatural—indeed, in these books he 
is not the last at all—but that he is contemptuous of proba- 
bility. His Enfants Terribles live a weird life of their own, 
in which they manage to withdraw themselves into strange 
trances, with repercussions on life that are disastrous. M. 
Cocteau is that very rare thing in literature, a stylist who 
refuses to have a style, but who seeks style, something that 
shall be invented for the especial task in hand. With all the 
skill of a highly trained professional, he retains the amateur 
spirit. His profound feeling, or at least his intense nervous 
stress, cannot be doubted, witness his correspondence with 
M. Maritain; but in art he transforms it into a most delicious 
kind of tight-rope dancing. He is probably more than any- 
thing a man of the theatre: his Orphée was most exquisite, 
especially when mounted with scenery by Jean Victor Hugo, 
and acted by the Pitoéfis. But it must be confessed that his 
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last theatre piece, La Voix Humaine, a play in one act, dis- 
appoints expectation. There is only one person in the play 
—Strindberg has at last been out-Strindberged—and a tele- 
phone: it is frankly an experiment. “ Ce serait une faute 
de croire que lauteur cherche la solution de quelque pro- 
bléme psychologique. Il ne s’agit que de résoudre des 
problémes d’ordre théatral.”” But M. Cocteau is denying all 
his past doctrines and his past experience: a new technique 
occurs because new matter presents itself to be handled; and 
M. Cocteau’s material in this case is as old as any other 
theme, that of a woman left by her lover, which can only 
become new if the author seeks to solve some psychological 
problem, or to create some new sort of object, and neither of 
these things is attempted here. Therefore the probléme 
d ordre théatral has not been solved. Still the play, though 
not up to M. Cocteau’s level, is well worth reading by the 
level of other plays accepted, as this one also was, by the 
Comédie Frangaise. 

Of the other books on the list there is no need to say 
much. They are none of them striking books, though all of 
them are readable, and in all of them one is conscious of style. 
Une Femme a Sa Fenétre is an amusing enough story of the 
wife of a diplomat in Athens who comes into exciting con- 
tact with a hunted Communist, and is won away by his 
philosophy of life, which, interestingly put, certainly seems 
preferable to the philosophy of life of second-rate diplomats. 
David Golder is the study of an old Jew who is driven on to 
making wealth, first by the demands of his wife, then of his 
supposed daughter, until he drops in his traces. The story 
is strongly told, but lacks subtlety. Le Pécheur d’Eponges is 
a series of short stories reminiscent of Mr. Pickthall’s Oriental 
Encounters, though M. Istrati deals rather with the European 
Levantine than with the Moslem. Those who remember 
Kyra Kyrillina will know that M. Istrati knows his East as 
he does his pocket. He writes with a sense of humour, and 
every story has some sort of philosophic or psychological 
point: in the main, of course, this author expresses the 
philosophy of vagabondage, so appealingly, that one is almost 
inclined to take ticket for the East, and arrive there penniless 
to take whatever chance one can. T'ournant Dangereux is 
the memoirs of the life of the well-known painter, who is also 
a poet. It is just what one would expect from his paintings; 
it is full of a peasant vigour, a peasant crudeness and frank- 
ness, in many ways refreshing, but which will not be to 
everybody’s taste. It does-reveal a certain type of mind, 
and a certain attitude towards life, which are by no means 
to be despised. BonamMy DosR&EE 
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SHORT NOTICES 


In What is Conservatism? Mr. Keith Feiling, well known as 
an historian of the Tory Party, adds to the scope of the 
Criterion Miscellanies (Faber & Faber, ls.) by putting for- 
ward an exposition of the central idea of Conservatism. It is 
a vigorous enough pamphlet, beautifully written in the late 
seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century manner (he 
deliberately reminds us of Halifax), and for that very reason, 
perhaps, will not have much effect. Journalism should be 
journalism first and literature afterwards, as Halifax cer- 
tainly knew. But if Mr. Feiling does not deal with imme- 
diate election issues, his booklet is one which should be read 
and pondered, not by Conservatives alone, but by all who 
have the welfare of the country at heart. He throws over- 
board a great many of the old hoary alliances of the Tory 
Party, and for that very reason is able to make a stronger 
plea for an hierarchic state and inequality of reward. It is 
the work of an historian, of a man profoundly interested in 
political ideas, yet very much alive to the needs of the 
present day, and all the currents and cross-currents that 
afflict it. 


The material of Towards a New Education (Knopf, 
10s. 6d.) is taken from the Fifth International Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, held at Elsinore in August 
1929 and attended by educationists and teachers from many 
countries. The extraction of the significant points from 
three hundred and fifty addresses delivered at a Conference 
of this kind is in itself no mean task; but the removal of 
redundancies and the grouping and collation of the addresses 
in a readable and not too compendious form is an achieve- 
ment on which the Editor, Dr. William Boyd of Glasgow 
University, may be justly congratulated. The book con- 
tains an excellent account of the various currents of pro- 
gressive educational thought. ‘* A school is not a letter-box, 
or a stamping-machine, or a pottery,” says Sir Michael 
Sadler in his Preface. The aim of the modern educationist 
is to enable the child to cope with the problem of his environ- 
ment when he leaves school, not to fit him to any theory, old 
or new; and most of the delegates to the Conference appear 
to be agreed that, in order to effect this, not only more 
flexible schools curricula but considerable modifications in 
the present examination system must be adopted. To 
teachers, students, parents, and all who desire to obtain a 
clearer understanding of the important changes which are 
now taking place in educational methods and ideals, this 
book may be confidently recommended. 
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Mr. E. W. M. Tillyard’s Milton (Chatto & Windus, 15s.) is 
an admirable and. original contribution to the literature on 
the subject, and timely in view of the present reaction 
against Milton, due to the modern and very proper fervour 
with which the poetry of Donne has been rediscovered. 
Milton lacked some of the qualities of Donne, but Donne 
lacked some of Milton’s: a peony cannot be a rose. Mr. 
Tillyard’s chief object is to relate Milton’s life to his work. 
It is a method which has its dangers, since it may lead to 
futile dissection with a Freudian scalpel, and burrowing into 
intimacies which explain nothing. But Mr. Tillyard knows 
exactly where to draw the line, and makes no illegitimate or 
far-fetched inferences. Also he examines the structure of 
Paradise Lost, which strangely enough has never been done 
before, though many have spoken largely of its “‘ architec- 
tonics.” He repudiates the findings of the “‘ Satanic ”’ school, 
which regards Satan as the chief figure of the glorious epic of 
humanity, and traces other guiding threads, which, however, 
changed to no little degree during the long process of writing the 
poem. A thorough and scholarly book, to be recommended to 
all those who have a love for either Milton or his poetry. 


50 DAMNING RECORDS 


Do you know the records of the Socialist Leaders, such men as 
MacDonald, Snowden, Lansbury, etc.> Their Anti-British actions 
and statements during and since the War are given in 


POTTED 
BIOGRAPHIES 


A Dictionary of Anti-National Biography. 


These records form an invaluable book of reference, and it has been said of them 
that “they are deadly weapons, and could win an election if employed with 
intelligence.” 


“These brief and accurate biographies trace the political activities of about fifty of the 
most prominent members of the Socialist Party. . . . It is a terrible record.” 
—Morning Post. 
“The work is designed to show the manner in which the Labour Party has developed into 
the present Socialist Party. This it does by tracing the association of many of its 
leaders with anti-British movements. "—Bristol Times and Mirror. 


Price 6d. (post free 8d.) 
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